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TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Orchestra goes to EVERY THEATRE, and every res- 
pectable place of MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT in Exeuayp, 
ScorLaND, and IRBLAND. 

The Orchestra is also sent to EVERY REGIMENTAL MESS 
in the Kingdom. 

The Orchestra exchanges with the leading COUNTRY 
PAPERS, and with its Musicaland Dramatic Contemporaries 
in AMERICA, ITALY, GERMANY, and FRANCE. 

The Orchestra has a large and influential circulation, number- 
ing the most eminent names in Musical and Dramatic Art 
amongst ite subscribers. 

Musical Instrument Makers, Publishers of Musical and Dra- 
matic Works, Artists in every line, Costumiers, Manufacturers 
and Vendors of articles used by the Profession, will thus 
find The Orchestra an unrivalled medium for bringing their 


announcements directly before the very class of readers they 

wish to reach, and whom it is etherwise utterly impossible to 

get at, except by profuse adveitising in a variety of different 
papers. 








ie oa CZERNY (Soprano) requests that all 
Co. respecting ts and b 

Pe rong eo oe her residence, 29, Gotftsenaen, Noe bade 
Hammersmith, W., or to Messrs. Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, 
Regent-street, 


DLLE. LOUISE VAN NOORDEN begs to 
announce that she will arrive in Town for the Season on 
the lith of February.—Letters and communications recpeatiog 
Concert and Oratorio Engagements to be addressed to her 
sidence, 115, Great Russeti-street, Bedford-square. 


MPL. ELENA ANGELE (Pupil of Signors 
Atary and —_ ) begs to inform her Friends and Pupils 
she has returned. to Town ee the Season. All applications, for 
engagements at Concerts, and for Lessons to be addressed to her, 
at her residence, 14, ManrGangt-strert, Cavendish-aquare ; 
Mes Cock, Hutchings & Co., 68, New Bond- -street, V 
Messre, Cramer,-Wood. & Co., 201, Regent- “street. 


MADAME WEISS begs to announce that at 
the =e of many friends she will resume her instruction 
in the Art of Singing.— “gon relative to terms may be 
known at-her r 8 VILLA, Gloucester-road, 
Regent’s Park, N. W: 


M* DAVID MIRANDA begs leave to announce 
that he has returned to Town for the Season, and is pre- 


to accept eames for Concerts, Oratorios, "and Operas, 
Foglsh or f talian.—Address, 18, ALFRED-PLACE, Bedford-square. 


M DAVID LAMBERT, Vocalist; Bass (late 
of £1 Majesty’s* Chapel Royal, St.‘ George's). Com- 
ons respecting engagements to be ‘addressed to 34, Oup 


a . ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 


EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, in his New Enter- 
titled, PARIS. and Mrs. BROWN. AT THE 








; or 

















ny 
PLAY. on THURSDAY NEXT, and every Evening (exes zt Nobility Clergy, and 
Cc 


tetanday), at Eight, and Saturday Menine at Three. 


Second Seats, 2a. ; Gallery, 1 The Box Office at the 
ll will be open on and after itonday, Feb. 1, between the 
hours of Eleven and Five dally. 


PERIODICAL SALES OF wo AND MUSICAL 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK anv SIMPSON, 
Auctioneers of Music, Literary Pro 
phe A a their Sulés of } 





take place 
vnc, in large or small quantities, can be received at any 





ANTED, an active PARTNER in a PIANO- BLAGDEN. 4 & CO 8 New London-street, 


FORTE and MUSIC WAREHOUSE, about 60 60 miles 
London. The business has been established rom ten 

is capable of great extension. — ip. care 
ae J. A. Novario, Dean-street, Soho, Lo: London. 


x |e 








KERCHIEFS at half ~~ 
tod cost. ee os Gentlemen's Goods, that were 1 
1 


Aad $ Guineas the Dozen, now selling for 10s. éd., 188., and | 454 


Guinea. at ast S Pee, Removed to 198, Regent t Street, 


ood, 

L3.°,£ TO YOUR 
18 
and 





TEETH — 

goon & 
ARTIFI 

aa ite a toe 

and durable than 


are TM Vuleanised 
‘eeth are — 


ay yes proswel, oo 


King’s-cross and Euston-equare. 
CONSULTATIONS FREE. 


coming off, or smell. 
L500 2922 DOZEN esi soiled FRENCH Gray'sinn-rond : 10d. extra br posh 


-Dentist, continues 


HE KENSINGTON-PARK AMATEUR 

MUSICAL SOCIETY MEETS for PRACTICE EVERY 
MONDAY EVENING, at Florence-house, 8. Chepstow-villas, 
Bayswater, W. —Conduetor, Mr. OBTO BOOTH. 





hand). Theoretical Works, Full a Soares, rics, 
Pianoforte, Violin Music, etc. Rare works and MSS. pal i 
gratis, at G. A. Davies’, 120, Wardour- me London. 


T° Comoe AROUT TO PUSLSR — 


J. Publisher, 

PRINTING oa PUL ISHING of every “Tesiption vot 
MUSICAL WORKS, greatly under the usual 

ink —104, Great Russell- street, Bloomsbury, 

ritish Museum. 





.C,, near ee 





OD » BLESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
YW with the New Verse in honour of the Infant Prince, is 
just Published, and may be had of all Lay were Seine 8s. 
At the conclusion of the Countess of Albe address 
** Viscount Bury called for one cheer more for the he ttle Prince, 
and the hall rang with a responsive shout, the band of the regi- 
— playing the new and popular air, ‘Ged Bless the Prince of 
Wales.’”"—See the Times, Jan. 28, ee Peeps > ROBERT 
COCKS & Co., New Burlington-stree' 


i" USICAL WORKS PUBLISHED for 
AUTHORS by ROBERT COCKS & Co., New Burling- 
ton-street, Regent-street, W. 


‘0 LEADERS OF ORC 
ERBERT MASSON’S SEPTETT J JOURNAL. 
Price One Shilling. Postage free 13 Stamps. 








osephine Quadrilles Andalusia Quadrilles 
Flor nda Quadril.es Estelle Quadrilles 
Eulalie Waltzes Lavinia Waltzes 
Lochinvar Quadrilles J ae Waltzes 
Enterpe Galop Giraldo Quadrilles 


MASSON’S NEW OVERTURE, “Cassandra,” Septett, 2s. 
Postage free for 25Stamps. Very effective for Small Orchestray. 
: Masson, 11, Bedford-street, Bedford-square, W.C. 


EO. J. SKELTON’S Selection from Bishop’s 
ras for the Pianoforte. 
tz e Tramp Chorus 
2. The Dashing White Sergeant. 
> The bloo miso the 190 
5 





My heart and 
setae, s mt tho cheerful horn. 


Woon & toon 201, Regent-street. 


RABIAN WALTZES.” 26 Stamps. 
‘““MERCHISTON GALOP.” 26 Stamps. 
Beautifully Tustrated. Com by Maoricz Cosma. 
London. J. Jzwe.t, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 

Edinburgh: M. Copan, 1, Rutland-street, and 11; Green- 
hill Gardens. 


CRAMER, 








PIANOFORTES 
4 ag 
A 
(Manufacturers to the late firm of Allison and and allison, Dean 


—. Soho.) 

.J. E. & Co. my Bey the attention of the 
TANOFORTES which they aoe pn a inst. 
w ve son sone 

from which to select either for Sale or Fah 
wan ye pi he an walnut, at 24 guiness. 

ogany, or su 
Exchange, &c. 


8 


Planofortes” Tuned, Repaired, taken in 
POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 





CLEANER, and other prepara- 
y, and. Works of tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Wod Woollen, ‘Linen, and 
monthly during th: fin am Gove Penne ~~ - fabric tt without niary, and io which this 


Perfumes which it has 
po sepa —Sold all in atte, from 


: 


Medicine V en 
street. 





GREY HAIR. 
E BRUN’S HAIR STAINING POMADE 
produces a hy ee) ad i 
in Bottles, at 2s. and 4s., at 170, 





EURALGIA.—INSTANT RELIEF FROM 
Ox. —LEFAY'S ne ge PO. —This extra- 
cures, 


Rheumatism, 
aA 





TE VE RONO-THERMAL, OR ECONOMIC 


will warm a aren 09 fe eee 


¥. te items mera ce 
ina Gergay ot Soe 


Regeni-strest, Waterloo place 


pit 


yy 5 


a st Gaps aw 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1864. 


NCIENT AND MODERN MUSIC (second- | Guiness 





(Stamped) 4d. (Unstamped) 8d. 











RMONIUMS. 
URRAGE’S TVESTOP HARMONIUMS, 
in pop hn mahogany cases, spiral columna, full 
mpass, as manufactured on the premises, 
either suitable tor > eparenen or drawing-rooms. Price Seven 
uineas, Huarmoniums es a 4s. Dealers supplied.—3, 
Woodland-place, Kentish 


GRETTON’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 
, eee of at . Time, 2s. 6d., Swise Waltz, 


eee 3S Se 201, Regent-street. 


GRETTON’S “DER WALDSTROM,” 4e. 
e@ Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


“GRETTON’S « EIN FEEN WUNISCH” 
“The F; a wish"), 
oop & Co., 201, Ihegent- street. 


( Te GRETTON’S “DIE LERCHE,” (“The 
Lark”), 3s, 6d. 
CRamer, Woop & Co., SL, Regent-atreet. 


(3. GRETTON’S “DER RESET ASS™ 
(The Witches’ Dance”) 
osisie Woop & Co., 201, aes -street. 


EETH, constructed under Mr. ESKELL’S 

Patented eo (secured by Royal Seal, 17th July, 

1860), cannot be for comfort, , and dura- 

bility, PAINLESS REATMENT, and a few hours re- 
quired. Decayed teeth stopped, restored, 

Terms moderate. Consultations free, —8, Grosvenor-street - 

Bond-street, W., and at 39, Bennett’s-hill, Birmingham. 
Treatise free for seven stamps. 





2s. 6d 
CrameER, 








CRAMER, 














EETH, the best that can be made, at 3s. 6d. 


each ; complete sets, £4 ; stopping, 2s. 6d. each ; and all 
operations sclentifically rformed a ae Se fey 
by Mr. ALBERT, Dentist, 34, Great l-street, Bedford- 


square. Established 380 years, 





BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 

P P Ba 8 Cc O Fe A 
rain. Originated for the te epclaly of those —= i ~ 
oe = Fh gold in i 4 ib, an a ilb. pty 4 by 
grocers. 





ARRY & Co.'s SUPERIOR PREPARATIONS 
and recommended by 





OF COCOA, Dr. Andrew Ure, 
M.D.,F.B.S. ae Lee Steam 
Mills, AX, 0 obtained grocers. 

N 1s. 8d.; H 1s. 4d. ; Prepared 
ee. tae 8. —e 4y 8. 
8d. per Ib. 
 * heahtiniad orese. eo FORZA DEL 
w. Three Books ot Airs. Solos, 68. each; 
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R OYAL ENGI I 8 i OPER 2. i 
\ COV NT GARDEN 
U inte + neg of M uisa Pyi W. Harrison 
linut Po Pant m R 1 of, Batrr’s | 
BLAS CHI Dl VERS played ins conh on with Sr 
GEORGE AND THE DI AGON. On Mownay, February Ist 
nd da the Week, B s Romantic Opera, BLANCHE DE 
NE Vi Ph 4 Miss Loui Py ne, Miss Anna Hiles, Mesars. Weiss, 
Hf. Corri, A. Cook, J Res ¢, A. St. Albyn anil W. Harrison 
Conductor Mr. A. Mellon. After which, the Grand National | 
Pantomime, by Henry J. Byron, entit ed HARLEQU IN Sr. | 
GEORGE and the DRAGON GORGE 'U8S AND RESPLEN- 


DENT HALLS OF CHIVALRY, BALLET OF THE SILVER 
GUARDS AND ODALESQUES OF 1HE HAREM 

Box-office open from Ten until Five daily. No charge for 
Booking or Fees to Box keepers. 


OYAL ENGLISH 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Last Grand Morning Performance of the Pantomime on 
Wednesday. February 3rd, attended by the Children of the 
ROYAL FOUNDLING ASYLUM, aecompanied by their Band, 
who will perform various Operatic Selections on the Stage, pre 
vious to the commencement of the Pantomime, at 2 o’cloc! 
N.B.—Children ander Twelve Years of Age admitted at Half- 
price to the Morning Performance to all parts of the house, 
except Pit (Price 1s. 6d.). 


TT EATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
ers, Mesars. Edmund Falconer and F. B. Chatterton 
MONDAY, February 1st, and during the week, A New Serio- 
Com'c Drama, entitied NIGHT AND MORN, in which Mr 
Phelps will appear supported by Messrs. Ryder, Raynor, Misses 

R. Leclerog, Atkin-on,and Heath. After which, the Great DRURY 
LANE ANNUAL in the form of a GR AND COMIC C iRIST- 
MAS PANTOMIME, entitled SINDBAD T ‘EB SAILOR. The 
Great Rock of the Diamond Valley and the Seven Wonders of 
the World. The extensive and magnificent Scenery by Mr 
Williaw Beverley. Characters, in the opening, by p an 
Neville Fitziames, Tom Mathews, and Master Percy; Roselle, 
Misses E Weston, Coventry, Rose Leclery, Cicely, Nott, and 
Migs Lizzic Wilmore. Harlequinade Clowns, Harry Boleno, and 
/ C. Lauri; Pantaloons, Messrs. W. A. Barnos and J. Morris 
hi! Harlequins, Messrs, J. Cormack and §. Saville ; 
Madame B leno and the Miss Gunulss. Prices as usual. 

office open from 10 till 5 daily. 
| thal ROYALTY THEATRE, 
DEAN STREET, SOHO. 
Directress, Mrs. Charles Selby 

BM eh 98 and 99th night of IXION.  Derided success of 
AME BERLIOT’S BALL, which will be continued each 
evening until further notice. On MONDAY, February 1st, and 
bi evening during the week, to commence with a new aud 
original Comic me. in 2 acts, 6 scenes, and 6 tableaux. by F. 
C. Burnand, entitled MADAME BERLIOT’S BALL, 
OR THE CHALEE IN THE VALLEY, Mrs. Charles Selby, 
and the whole of the company. To be followed by the great 
avaganza, by F. C. Burnand, IXION, or THE MAN AT 

THE WHEEL. Principal characters by Messrs. Felix Rogers, J. 
J. Hughes, Misses Jenny Willmore, Pelham, Maitland, 
wendish, Teresa, Langfora, Mrs. Charles Selby, Ro-ina 
right, and Corps de Ballet. Concluding withSTOLEN, OR 
£20 REWARD Commence at 7 o'clock 


T HEATRE ROYAL, MARYLEBONE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. H. Cave. 

Last six Juvenile Nights and of the Pantomime being played 
first. Every nr © . a o'clock, JOLLY KING CHIRIST- 
MAS, OR HARLEQUI JACK FROST, the Giant and 
the Beanstalk, and the ies of the Waterfall. The Giant, 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Mr. J. H. Cave; Thurs- 
day, "riday, and Saturday, Mr. E. B. Herberte Double 
Troupe of unequalled Pantomimists—Magnificent Sceuery, in- 
dodivg the Naid’s Dell and Cascade of Real Water, also the 
Gorgeous Transformation Scene, the Jewelled Home of the Pea- 
cocks. To conc. ude with MACAIRE, the French Robber. On 
Saturday next, a ) How Drama, entitled LUST IN THE aNow. 








OPERA, 

















Columbines, | 
Box- 








T* E 0 x FORD open every Evenrna. 
BEST AND MOST VARIED ENTERTAINMENT IN 
ON 


AD 


ADMISSION, AREA, 64 ; STALLS AND BALCONY, ls. 


| 
| 
i | PRIV/ ATE BOXES, 108 Ba. 
| TH EB 
| 
’ 


PROPRIETOR'S 





LONDON PAVILION. 


OPEN EVERY EVENING, 


FOURTH ANNUAL BENEFIT, 
JANUARY 26th. 


GAM COLLINS’ NEW ‘MUSIC HALL, 
\K) ISLINGTON GREEN (Proprietor, Mn. SAM COLLINS) 
The above entirely newly-erected Hall is now open with 
follow Ridings 4 Artistes :— Miss Lucelie, the plea- 
“iy “hoes, Lawrence Davies (tenor), Comic, 
Randal), Mise . eeiiee, and the pleasing serio 

‘fisee Thornton : W. Randall, Mr. C. Wilkins, and 

: 4 Cotuiss, also Christy's Coloured Comedians: Mr. 

a | W. Jester. the Man with the Talking Hand; Miss Clara 

} the fascinat 
| Yeopuld. Leader of 


Af ADAME RACHEL takes this opportunity 





Band, Mr. Fitchett, sen. 


|Laudomia Mazurka. By A. Manns. 3s. 


character Dansewse, and ‘the Brothers 
| 





TE we D A W C B 
BLISHED BY 
woop & Co., 201 
La Belle Espagnolic Quadrille. Llustrated. | 
By W. IL Moxteomeny. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street 
| Young Man from the Country Quadrille. | 
Illustrated. By C. Zortr. 45. 
CRAMER, WOUD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


MUS JIC, | 


| LINDSAY SLOPER. 


CRAMER, 


, Regent-street. 
' 








La Forza Del Destino Quadrille. By 


L. Jutsiey. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Chillon Quadrille. Illustrated. 


Trfker. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





By i. J. 





La Belle Italionne. Polka. Illustrated. 
By Lroy Leoni. 3s 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


| St. Anthony Polka. By Leon Lzonr. 3s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street 





Gipsy Polka-Mazurka. Illustrated. By 
By Proctpa Bucatossi. 38s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 








CRAMFR, WOOD & Co., 202, Regent-street. 


| be en most carefully attended to, 


RAMER, WOOD & CO’S NEW ED 
C® of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE WORKS, DITION 





This edition comprises a 


series by Beethoven, Moza 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin, as well as a Miscellaneous Selection’ 
” rhich incluc les many works by Handel, Dussck, Schumann, 
There is also a Duet Series of the compositions of chy: 


| ie Schubert, &c. While the correction of the press has 


clearness, distinc 
| elecance of print’ng have not been forgotten. noms, aud 
Lists of Contents may be had on application 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., _Regeut-: street. 


| ENE FAVARGER’S ORFANELLA, 38. 
“A good adagio, plaintive, and wel ” 
Saturday Review, M: arch a8 863. . man cepted ont. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


OLYDORE DE _ VOSs’ SCHWABISCHES 
VOLKSLIED (Denlieben 1 Tag). A 

piece for the drawing-room. 3s. a 

CRAMER, Woop «& Co., 201, 





gent-street. 





PLAYED BY, MISS GODDARD. 
ASCHER’S FANTASIA on LURLINE. 
e Le Chant des Naiades 5s. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 


OLISH NATIONAL HYMN. Sung in the 
Churches of Warsaw. Now prohibited by the Russian 
Government, Arranged for the Pianoforte by E. KANIA, 3s, 


: 201, Regent- ‘street. 











Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent- street. 
Pur PROCESSION MARCH. By A. 8. 
SULLIVAN. As a Pianoforte Solo, 5s.; Duet, 63. ; 


Arranged for Full Band, 7s. 6d.; Ditto for Orchestra, 10s, 6d. 
This March has been frequently performed with great success ai 
Charles Hallé’s Concerts, Crystal Palace, &c. 

Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


ER RUMMEL.—BO NBONNIERES 











Bal Bacio Waltz. Illustrated. By C. Zorrr. 4s. 


CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





La Finlandaiso Waltz. 
Lzon Lroxr. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Illustrated. By | 





The Star of India Waltz. 


Ecoens Duvat. 32, 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Illustrated. By 





The Ace of Hearts Waltz. 


Everxe DuvaL. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


Illustrated. By 





Douce Alice Waltz. By Lzon Lzon1. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





Bel Demonio Waltz. Illustrated. By H. J. 


Tinney. 43s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





La Forza Del Destino Waltz. By L. 
JULLIEN. 48. 

CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
Lago di Garda Waltz. Illustrated. ByH. J. 
Tinney. 4s. 

CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


L’Avalanche Galop. Illustrated. By Lzon 


Laon. 38. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
The Furies Galop. Illustrated. 


Tiyygy. 4s. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co.. 201, Regent-street. 











By H. J. 





La Forza del Destino Galop. By L. Junin. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 


Lavinia Schottische. Mlustrated. By W. H. 


MontGomery. 388. 
CRAMER, WOOD & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


JENRY SMART'S NEW SONGS 


201, Regent-street. 








‘ to state to oe ood be pear Ramellors can f 
other persons pres! to style themselves enamellers commit a 
fraud —~ the en o on the late trial, ‘‘ Rachel 
Goroege,” MATEY a doubt that RACHEL is he 
ONL eva ME KR ly a WORLD. - Persons who style 
themselves restorers of =. and (ow. and who have endea- | 





art—bave Sonn the cause of oF lighting many a young 8 and lovely 
thee, by the ws use has dangerous destructive compounds. 


wr ow her—such t of her beautiful | 








i for Contralto .— 


The pure in heart shall meet again 2s. 6d. 

Sir Brian the Bold = 8s. Od. 

| Young Emmeline. “ Priez mate Elle” .. 28. 6d. 
Prcht be werd the Spring .. ‘ 2s. 6d. 
dreams 2s. 6d. 

Picking ot thee 2s. 6d. 


Caauen, W oon & C 0., 201, Regent-street. 





~ REAUTIFUL FOR EVER. 
ADAME RACHEL on FEMALE GRACE) 
and BEAUTY .—A Book of y Bond dere published, to be 
bad at Mavame I Racnas’s, 47a, New Bond eek. 


i} E A UTIFUL WOMEN. —The | PEACH | 
BLOSSOM CREAM and Alabaster Powder, the Mag- 

netic Rock Dew Water from Sahara, Circassian Bloom, 
Arabian Soaps, and Alabaster Liquid. These costly and in- 
imitable toilet preparations render the hair, teeth, and one 
ey beautiful beyond comparison Can be had re 
apamz Raonet's, dfa, New ere 
she can be 
Sra a 





‘eet, 





"om 


Tee Go en ad 


ADYE MABEL. Ballad. By Vrrerra 
Gaprirt. %a. 
Cuamna, Woop & & Co, | 201, Regent-street. 


7 B™ DEMONIO ) VALSES (with Cornet 
Accompaniment). By H. J. TINNEY. (With ithe Pay.) 
| executed (ustration of the principal Tableau in the 
CRAMER, Woop & Co., 201, 


| 











Miss canzier’ #5 





| 


SONGS. 


Bp, oo, Beant street. 






‘4 
> 


* 


MUSICALES. Twelve Operatic Fantasias, 2s. 6d. each, 
. Joconde. 7 Sacrifice Inter- 9. Parisina. 
Cenerentola. rompu. 10. Torquato Tasso. 


. Euryanthe, 7. Faust. 11. 
| 4. Anna Bolena. 

| 5. Gustave. 

| Crawen, Woop & Co., 
| 


FR NCESCO BERGER. —PIANOFORTE 


| Bonne Bouche, ‘‘ Valse de Cancers,’ 


I Puritani. 
8. Beatricedi Tenda | 12. I) Furioso. 


Or > Gono 


201, Regent- -street. 





od 4a, Od. 
| Etoile de ma Vie, ‘‘ Morcean de Salon, ‘ore 4s. Od. 
LA Slumber Song, po = 2s. 6d. 
Unspoken Thoughts, .. 4s. Od. 


Consolation : sc a ‘se 
“'VOCA L PIECES. 
Quel ruscelletto (Trio for soprano, contralto, and 

baritone), 4 2 
I might hope for comfort yet (soprano and contralto), : 
While stolen moments sw ~ fly (tenor aud contra ulto) y 
Cleansing fires, ‘‘ Song,” ‘ 7 
Don’t whistle near the door, ss Ballad, i, 
Fallen leaves (Contralto Song) 
Parted from thy native bough, "+ Canzonet,” 
To an Absentee, ‘ Song,” 
Wayward Wind, “ Song,” 

CRAMER, Woop & Co. 


eererrere 
EZESSSZ52 


“201, a ¥ 





QTEERES BSLLEES ew! ! WORKS. 

Nocturne .. Op. 103 .. 48. Od. 
Polonaise .. as Op. 104... 4s. Od 
Deux Romances saus Paroles, Op. 105 each 2s, 6d. 


= a 106, Nos, Land 2 (logetier’, 2s. 6d. ; No. 


Vier ‘Laender—op, 107. No. 1, 1s.; No. 2, 2s., Nos. 3 and 


4, 28. 6d. each. 


Fourth Scherzo. Op. 108 4s, Od. 
Feuilles d’antomue es Op. 109 bs. Od. 
Une Grande feuille et une petite : Op. 110 ba. Od. 


201, Regent- -street. 

GOUNOD.—MARCH from LA REINE 

e DE SABA. Solo, 3s. ; Duet, “This magnificent 

procession march ranks among the finest nual even written.” 
—Vide Atheneum, Nov. 14, 1863. 

CRAMER, Woon & Co., Regent-street 
OC GOUNOD. — VALSE our PIANO, sur 
e l Opera LA REINE DE SABA. Par F. BURGMULLER. 


Cramzr, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


fhe PRAIRIE MARCH. By LINDSAY 
SLOPER. 4s. (Founded ons an American melody.) 
Cramer, Woon & ©o., 201, Regent-street. 


He. Gopeeneie BLLGROVE'S NEW 

CONCERTINA AND FS — 
Fantasia on Gounod’s Faust, . “ ‘ 63, Od. 
» _» Schira’s Niccold dé Lopi_ .. ; os Od 
Cramer, Woon & %., "B01, Regent-street. 


| MPORTANT MUSICAL | WORKS Published 


by CRAMER & CO. 
POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME; a Coleen 
of the Ancient Songs. Ballads, and Dance Tunes which con 
stitute the National Music of England. ow 
logically, with Remarks and Anecdotes, and 
Sketches of the Early State of Music ad ‘of the Amusements 
associated we i - England during the various reigns. 
W. Chappell. A; iad during oneal Oy 0. & 
farren. In 2 9 aod 8vo., £2 2s. Od. ; or, in 17 = 
each $s. Selections from the above, full music size, —t 4 
ao pears each es 12 Songs, 6s. “Each Song may also 
ly, price 1s 


Cramer, Woon & Co., 
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HE f ANGEL'S | IN | THE ota SE. Song 
By G LINLEY, 2s. 3 
gobencley Mr. Linley’s well known Ballad, “Little Nell. 


____Caamna. Woor & Co., 201, Regent-street. " 
p= MARJORIE. Hilustrated. Ballad. By 
A 
sry ‘tthe sane nase," nap ica Pale 
hcp Coun +, & Co., 201, a aNt 
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Miscellany, 
— 


INTRODUCTION OF MOZART’S MUSIC 
INTO ITALY. 

Asour the year 1803 the news of the splendid 
triumphs which Mozart’s music was obtaining at 
Munich and Vienna, reached the ears of the 
dilettanti of Italy. At first, it excited some little 
commotion ; but that was soon quieted by the re- 
solute incredulity of national vanity. ‘ What,” | 
said they, “a barbarian reap laurels in the field of 
thearts !’”—They had heard, though they never un- 
derstood, some of his symphonies and quartettos ; 
but his composing for the voice was thought 
altogether absurd and impossible. The same was 
said of him in Italy, as was remarked of Shaks- 
peare in France, by the literari of the ancien re- 
gime :—“ He is an energetic barbarian.” 

In 1807, some Italians of distinction, whom 
Napoleon had taken in his suite, and whom cir- | 
cumstances brought to Munich, fell into conversa- | 





tion about Mozart; the result of which was, that 
they came to the resolution of trying one of his 
pieces, the “ Entfiihrung dem Serail,” I believe. 
But to do justice to this opera, it was requisite to 
be a perfect orchestral performer; above all, it 
was requisite to be an excellent timist, and never 
to take any liberty with the measure. It was no 
longer a question of music that can be repeated 
hy rote, or by hearing it sung once or twice Over, 
like the “ C’est Vamour,” or the “ Di tanti palpiti.” 
The Italian performers set to work, but nothing 
could they make of the ocean of notes that black- 
ened the score of this northern artist. It was 
necessary that time should be scrupulously ob- 
served; that they should start together, and come 
ext at the last note exactly at a given moment. 
Indolent amateurs would term such scrupulosity 
mere barbarism ; this word was on the point of 
escaping from their lips, and they were on the 
very verge of abandoning Mozart for ever. How- 
ever, certain young men of consideration, who had 
more pride than vanity, thought that it was ridi- 
culous fer Italians to yield on the ground of diffi- 
culty. They threatened to withdraw their pro- 
tection from the theatre, if the German opera, 
then in rehearsal, was not produced, and at last 
the work of Mozart was given; but 
“Heu! quantum mutatus ab illo,” 
Poor Mozart ! many of those who were present at 
this first representation, and who afterwards learnt 
to set a just value on the works of this great man, 
have declared that a more lamentable massacre 
could hardly be imagined. The concerted pieces, 
and particularly the finales, produced a cacophony 
that was altogether alarming; it seemed as if a 
pemoeinn of evil spirits had broken loose. 
wo or three airs and a duetto were the only 
things that floated above the surface of this ocean 
of discord. The same evening two parties were 
formed. The patriotism of the ante-chamber, to use 
the expression of a celebrated critic, that great 
moral malady of the Italians, was aroused in all 
its fury, and issued its mandate through all the 
cafés, that no man born out of Italy would ever be 
able to compose a good air. The Chevalier M. 
was heard to pronounce the following sentence, in 
that measured solemnity of tone which so strongly 
characterizes him :——“ Gli accompagnamenti tedeschi 
wom sono guardie d’onore del canto, ma gendarmi.”* 
The other party, headed by two or three young 
officers who had been at Munich, maintained that 
there were in Mozart not only different concerted 
pieces, but two or three little airs and duets that 
genius; and, moreover, even had novelty in 
them. The stickiers for the national honour had 
recourse to their grand argument—that a man 
must be bad Italian who could adimire music made 
Y an ultra-montanist. In the midst of these con- 
— the representations of Mozart’s opera reached 
er term, the orchestra playing worse and worse 
every evening. The better sort of people observed : 
As the name of Mozart excites such hatred,—as 
people are so desperate in their resolution to prove 
the is mediocre; as we sec him loaded with re- 
frrachas, from which even Nicolini and Pucitta 
iN Wo of the feeblest composers of the day) have 
hanbed, it is very possible that this stranger may 
ve Fome genius.” 
18 18 What was said in the Countess Bianca’s 
x, 48 well as in those of some of the first people 
ction in the town. I pass over in silence 
pan 8toss abuse lavished in the public journals; 
ery one knows that these were written by the 
*gents of the police. The cause of Mozart seemed 
ae and scandalously lost. However, a noble and 
Ps amateur, one of that class of persons who have 
pe a Sense of their own, but who contrive to 
gain all the credit of it, by adopting every six 





. 
The German accom , 
the air, but pene — are not guards of honour to 


months some paradox, which they furiously main- | 
tain on every occasion—this nobleman, having | 


_——s 


panied by jugglers, minstrels, and buffoons, who 
were no less interested in giving their attendance, 


learnt by a letter from one of his mistresses in and exerting all their skill on these occasions. 
Vienna that Mozart was the first musician in the | As now, but few large towns existed; no public 


world, began to talk of it with an air of great | 


spectacles or popularamusements were established ; 


mystery. He sent for the six best performers in|and as the sedentary pleasures of domestic life 


the town, whom he dazzled by the splendour of 
his mansion, and amazed by the fracas of his Eng- 
lish horses and calashes manufactured in London, 


and at last set them to play over to him, in pri- 


vate, the first finale of “Il Don Giovanni.” His 
palace was immense; he immediately gave up to 
them a whole range of apartments. He threatened 
vengeance to any one who should dare utter a 
word about the business: and when a rich man 
does this in Italy, there is no danger of his not 
being obeyed. 

It took the prince’s musicians no less than six 
months before they could play the first finale of 
* Don Giovanni” in time. Then first they began 
to see Mozart. The nobleman engaged six singers, 
whom he bound down to secresy. After two 
mouths’ sedulous practice, they were perfect in 
their parts. After this, the finales and the prin- 
cipal concerted pieces of the opera were rehearsed 
at his country-house, and with all the privacy and 
caution of conspiracy. He had an ear like all the 
rest of his countrymen, and found the music ad- 
mirable. Secure of his object, he began to speak 
of Mozart with less reserve; he allowed himself 
to he attacked in various quarters, and at length 
laid a wager, which did not fail to excite universal 
interest, and to form the grand topic of conversa- 
tion through the whole of that part of Lombardy. 
It was, that he would cause certain pieces of “Don 
Giovanni” to be executed, and that impartial 
judges, who were to be chosen upon the spot, 
should pronounce that Mozart was a composer not 
inferior to Mayer and Payér, erring, like them, 
through an overweening fondness for German 
noise and racket, but upon the whole as clever as 
the authors of “Sargine” and “Cora.” The other 
party were convulsed with laughter; they knew 
that their good friend was not an Aristarchus ; 
but this wager was the dullest thing he had ever 
been gu'lty of. At length the important day ar- 
rived. The concert took place at his country- 
house,—the musie excited admiration, and he 
gained his wager without a dissenting voice. 
This brilliant exploit served him as a topic of 
conversation long afterwards, and he gained the 
credit of being less a fool by half than he was 
thought formerly. 

This event made a great bustle; Mozart was in 
every one’s mouth, his music was eagerly inquired 
after, and at last his operas were brought forward. 
“ Don Giovanni” was given in Rome about 1811: 
the parts were not sung amiss, but the orchestra 
was sadly puzzled with this new and difficult 
music. The time was anything but correct, the 
instruments ran along one after the other in a 
manner very amusing to any one but a good 
musician ; it was like a symphony of Beethoven 
played by a party of amateurs. In 1814 “ Don 
Giovanni” was given at the Scala, and the success 
it obtained was incredible. In 1816 the “ Flauto 
Magico”’ was also attempted, but it fell; however, 
“ Don Giovanni” was resumed, and received with 
an enthusiasm, little short of extravagance, by 
every body. 


—— eee 
THE ANCIENT DRAMA. 

The first comedy was acted at Athens, on a 
scaffold, by Saffarian and Delon, 562 years before 
Christ; the first in England was in the year 1551. 
Tragedy was first acted, at Athens, in a waggon 
of musicians and dancers, who, as they danced, 
sung hymns to the praise of Bacchus; and in 
order that the musicians and dancers might have 
time to rest, and that the people should have 
some new diversion, introduced an actor between 
every two scenes, who repeated some discourse on 
a tragical subject. This actor's discourse was 
called the episode. Thespis also furnished satyrs 
with actors; and, Horace says, he brought forth 
his satyrs in an uncovered chariot where they 
rehearsed ; their persons and faces being daubed 
with dregs of wine, or, according to Suidas, 
painted with cerise and vermillion, intended for 
the satyrs, who were r ted with a red and 
high coloured visage. The Episode meeting with 


and private society were yet unknown, the fair- 


time was the season for diversion. In proportion 
as these shows were attended and encouraged, 
they began to be set off with new decorations and 
improvements; and, the arts of buffoonery, being 
rendered still more attractive by extending their 
circle of exhibition, acquired an importance in 
the eyes of the people, By degrees, the clergy, 
observing that the entertainments of dancing, 
music, and mimicry exhibited at these protracted 
annual celebrities, made the people less religious, 
by promoting idleness and love of festivity, pro- 
scribed those sports, and excommunicated the 
performers. Finding, however, that little or no 
regard was paid to their censures, they changed 
their plan, and determined to take those re- 
creations into their own hands. They turned 
actors, and instead of profane mummeries, pre- 
sented stories taken from the Bible. This was 
the origin of the sacred comedy. The death of 
St. Catherine, (query, from what part of the 
Bible was this taken?) acted by the monks of St. 
Denis, rivalled the popularity of the professed 
players. Music was admitted into the churches, 
which served as theatres for the representation of 
holy farces (as indeed they do in Spain and Italy 
to the present day.) The festivals among the 
French, called the féte des four, de Vane, and des 
innocens, at length became great favourites, as 
they certainly were more capricious and absurd 
than even the interludes of the buffoons at the 
fairs. On the whole, the mysteries appear to 
have originated among the Ecclesiastics, and 
were, most probably, first acted, with any degree 
of form, by the monks. This was certainly the 
case in the English monasteries. 
When a growing sense of propriety had driven 
the mysteries and moralities from the stage, the 
vice and the devil of those pieces, from whore 
grotesque extravagances the vulgar could not be 
eo weaned, took refuge in the puppet-showe, 
where they wantoned, with serious subjects, even 
more indecently than before. But this was not 
all: it would seem that there was scarcely a 
regular play, of which some imitation was not 
performed by puppets. “I have seen,” says a 
rsonage in an old play, ‘all our stories (ie. 
historical dramas) acted by Mammets:” and 
Decker tells us that he saw Julius Casar and the 
Duke of Guise in a puppet-show; “ villainous 
motions,” he calls them; and, indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to name a popular event that 
was not taken up by these wooden competitors of 
the “quality.” A ready guess may be formed 
at the ignorance and absurdities of these drol- 
leries, which are admirably exposed in the laugh- 
able interlude with which Ben Jonson closes his 
comedy of “ Bartholomew Fair ;” and in which 
Master John Littlewit makes the story of “ Hero 
and Leander” “only a little easy, and modern for 
the times, sir, that’s all. As for the Hellespont, 
I imagine our Thames here; and then Leander I 
make a dyer’s son, about Puddle-wharf; and Hero 
a wench o’ the Bankside, who, going over one 
morning to Old Fish-street, Leander spies her land 
at Trig-stairs, and falls in love with her; now do 
I introduce Cupid, having metamorphosed himself 
into a drawer, and he strikes Hero in love ~~ wu 
int of sherry; and other pretty passages there 
pm of the “friendship (of Demos and Pythias) 
that will delight you, sir, and please your judg- 
ment.” The and vulgar language, the 
motley assemb of characters, the ridiculous 
confusion of time and place, &c., in this “ Ancient 
Modern History,” are no doubt bighly charae- 
teristic of the puppet-plays of the times. 
Play-bills were how early in use; on the sta- 
tioner’s books is the following entry :—*‘‘ October, 
1587, John Charlewoode, lycensed to him by the 
whole consent of the assistants, the onlye ym- 


ting of all manner of bills for ers, pro- 
Prded t if any trouble arise herebye, ten 
Charlewoode 


to bear the charge.” These iMs 
were then affixed to the atmaboith tole Tid 






pgs hememae rat ags stat hed the me oy 
a kind reception among the , Aschylus ce the e, “ pos bills,” Ww’ 
introduced two actors; and sophocts added a | still retained. ey ’ 
third, which b tragedy to full perfection. | this subject, is related , the et : 


About the eighth ce , says Warton, trade 
was principally carried on means of fairs, 
which lasted several days. @ esta- 
blished many great marts of this kind in France, 
as did William the Conqueror, apd his Norman 
successors in land. e merchants who fre- 
quented these fairs in mumerous caravans or 
companies, employed every art to draw the 


t ; n, 

a ree pom, enema eed hi bd 
being angry to be stayed on 80 frivolous a demand, 
poor. Boor Ber he might see what play was to be 


played, on every post, ‘I cry you mercy,’ said the 
gentleman ; 1 ook you for a post, you rode ro 








people together, They were, therefore, accom- 





It appears that the name of the play to be 
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acted was usually printed without any list of 
characters, or of the actors who were to personate 
them. The following poetical description, given 
by a contemporary writer, of a playbill of those 


days, bears « considerable resemblance, in its 
style, to the whimsical and bombast titles prefixed 
to the early editions of the plays of Shakespeare, 
and the other dramatists of the age:— 


“* Pr’ythee, what's the play ? 
The first I visited this twelvemonth day.) 
they say, ‘a new invented Play of Purle, 


Phat jeoparded his neck to steal a girl 

OF twelve; that lying fast impounded for’t 
fas hither sent his beard to act his part, 
Against all those in open malice bent, 


is a fluke, his object is attained, his soul satisfied, 
and—‘after that, the Deluge.” Of course, the 
unwary and inexperienced auditor has the impres- 
sion completely reversed by hearing the opinion of 
the artistic gentleman traduced, who immediately 
becomes the traducer. Of course, too, the first- 
mentioned gentleman knows perfectly well that 
the second-mentioned gentleman will villify his 
memory, as he has villified the second-mentioned 
gentleman’s memory. No matter. Give and take ; 
— not, be not spared; deal out sharp raps on 
the knuckles with the yard-wand, and ware knuckles 
yourself; are the precepts enjoined and practised 
by them at the Musical Shop. 





That would not freely to the theft consent 
Feigus al) to's wish, and, in the epilogue, 
(ices out applauded for a famous rogue.’ 
Now, hang me, if I did not look, at first, 
For some euch stuff, by the fond people’s thrust." 
(he hour of performance varied at the different 
eatres, from one to three o'clock in the after- 
on, Only one regular drama was exhibited, but 
this was usually followed by a burlesque entertain- 
vent, called a jig; and relief and variety were 
yiven by the feats of dancers, tumblers, and con- 
rors, and the introduction of music between the 
This latter practice is noticed in “ Gammer 
iurton's Needle,” the first regular comedy of which 
e have any account. The duration of the per- 
formance is from two to three hours. 
- = ——_o>——_ — — 
# ruil 
#evilleton. 
a ne 
THE MUSICAL SHOP. 
They never put up the shutters at the Shop: 
they carry on the business night and day. While 
ther tradesmen, whose lives are hard and labors 
wduous all the day long, are glad enough to get off 


the apron, and get in the plates, and get up the shut- 
ters, and retire into temporary oblivion of the busi- 
ness altogether—till next morning at least; they, at 


the Musical Shop, carry about apron and plate and 
shutter with them. While other workmen are glad 
enough to leave the saw in the wood, and the plane 
on the bench, when the day's labor is over, or the 
holiday comes; they at the Shop, are for ever 
dragging out their tools and handing them about 
for everybody's inspection, and comparing my tool- 
box with your tool-box, favorably for you, and both 
our tool-bores with the tool-box of the foreman 
in the next shed, unfavorably for the foreman 
in the next shed. In almost every respect they 
differ in character at the Musical Shop from every 
other shop, professional or mechanical, in this 
great commercial country. 

Their peculiarity is apparent in many ways— 
especially in the guileless affection shown by every 
shopman in the Shop for his own wares. His belief 
in them is touching. Other men in other busi- 
nesses may occasionally be lured into the admission 
that the goods of the opposition place next door 
are not altogether spurious: the Musical Shopman 
nerer. Other tradesmen may be brought to regard 
their rivals in the trade with esteem and friend- 
ehip—even to accord them unqualified praise, 
except where commercial interests intervene: the 
Musical Shopman, never. He is proof against 
every attempt to induce him to concede that other 
shopmen sell wares as good as his. You will not 
get him to grant that those new operatic stuffs, 
hanging up at Cremona & Co.’s door, have the 
least merit about them; because he knows the 
are from another manufactory than his. You will 
never persuade him to see any beauty in those 
sweet things in lyrics on the counter of Messrs. 
D. A. Capo; for he is aware he did not produce 
taen.. Jones, in Cheapside, may openly def 
Smith, of Ludgate Hill; may, in the way of busi- 
ness, proclaim an utter scepticism of the worth of 
either him or his goods; and largely advertise his 
non-connection with the impostor Smith. This, 
however, is merely a matter of business; and out- 
side the windows Jones and Smith will discuss 
ordinary topics with the greatest amiability. The 
artistic Shopman is less candid in love and hate. 
He would not for a moment advertise that his line 
Jay in opposition t the line of his fellow-shopman. 
Signor Terzetto, whose trios are so much the rage, 
would rather die than admit be possessed a rival 
in Herr Zusammen, whose concerted pieces are the 
greatest a known. There is no opposition 
recognised. ut will Terzetto acknow: an 
iota of merit in Zusammen, or Zusammen in Ter- 
zetto, off the music-stool and over the wine? Not 
a whit. If, by lofty sneer, or didactic demonstra- 
tion, or affectation of pity for the other's mistakes, 
or by any inunendo whatever, the one gentleman 
ean convey to the mind of the unwary and inex- 
porienced auditor a distinct impression that tho 

her gontioman is a blunderer whose success 


| There is a particular article which no Shopman 
|in the artistic establishment will allow another 
| Shopman to possess, be his merits great or small. 
Save the feeble and morally-undecided, who have 
| not yet found that the road to artistic success lies 
| through envy and hatred and a spice of malice, 


there is scarcely one Shopman who will concede to | 


| his fellow-Shopman the possession of the ware 
| known as Grammat ical Composition. Judging from 
| the opinion elicited from each gentleman in the 
; emporium where the merit of another gentleman 

is the subject of enquiry, one would suppose the 
| Musical Shop to have been long out of the article, 
| Grammatical Composition. The article indeed is no 
}longer used: it is not required by the public. For 

Terzetto utterly scouts the idea of Zusammen’s 
| grammar, though his pieces sell; and while Chords, 
| the pianist, abuses Terzetto’s grammatical short- 
| comings, Scales abuses Chords’s. The conclusion 
/one must draw is painful, but if we are to believe 
| each other, it must be drawn. Grammar in music 
| has come to an untimely end! Individuals do not 
| possees it; individuals form the aggregate; the 
| mass have it not; and that valuable article, Gram- 
| matical Composition, is no longer to be obtained 
jin the Musical Shop. 

A dreary look-out for the Shop and the public 
too! But what are we to believe, if we may not 
believe the judgment passed by one shopman on 
the other shopman— judgments always depre- 
ciatory of the other’s ability? A sad reflection to 
think that Euterpe is on her last legs, and that 
Conseentive Fifths are being the death of her! 

Yet it is not for want of an interest in the 
business that the article is out of hand just at 
present. They are completely fanatici in the Shop 
for their business; they carry it about with them 
everywhere. Whenever two or three of them get 
together —even though business hours be over, 
and the mind would be much the better for a 
little relaxation, and the understanding might be 
improved by discourse on other topics — your true 
artist will never forego the delights of the Shop. 
The week’s business; the business of the rival 
place; high art; the decline of high art; the 
decline of all art, high or low; everybody's fault 
in grammar; Consecutive Fifths ; are the glorious 
round, which hour on hour goes on. In other 
matters they are at sea: politics leave them 
speechless; abstract questions of religion or 
morals or ethics or westhetics bewilder them 
simply. The Shop they understand fully ; love it; 
cherish it, waking and dreaming. And for this 
reasor, as was stated at the commencement, you 
will never get them to put up the shutters and 
come from behind the counter and descend from 
the exalted heights of The Profession into the 
ordinary walks of unprofessional humans, who 
have hopes and fears and joys and sorrows, apart 
from the one grand business end and aim ¢ 2. 
lives. lo be 


THE NEST.BENEATU THE HILL. 








IL 
Lady Maud has a jewelled arm, 
white rose pales on her whiter brow : 
Cousin Kate is dimpled and warm, 
And all her roses are red, I trow. 
Lady Maud has a house and lands, 
An ancient name and a haughty will : 
Cousin Kate has a cot that stands 
In ivy shadow beneath the hill. 
I. 
My lady’s eye is a violet blue, 
A pure Madonna-like look, they say : 
Kl, ah! 44 —— oe 
our eyes have only a homely grey. 
Many a wooer his pm Ae prefers, 
And all her Ladyship’s heart may fill : 
Katie only has room in her's 
For one true lover beneath the hill. 


It, 
My Lady’s lips and my Lady's hair 
ay send the universe mad with love ; 

Half the county, for all I care, 

May die for a wave of her scented glove. 
One, your Ladyship, walks abroad, . 

Who, spiteof your face, is heartwhole still ; 
Who goes from your splendour, iy Maud, 
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GERMANY. 

Vizyra.—Just at present, as our friend 
Signale himself observes, musical matters —— 
borne aside by three streams that flow through 
Viennese life—the greatest enemies, too, to all 
music and art,—namely, politics, masked 

and skating. Everybody skates as everybody 
never skated yet—at least, for some years; every- 
body, of course, talks politics—desponding, dim, 
Deutsch. Masked balls are peculiarly the rage, 
and the Viennese pride themselves on being al. 
ways in the van of maskedballdom, and setting an 


example to the world of dancers. Music atil] 


languishes in philharmonic circles. An overture 
to “ Aladin” was produced here lately by Carl 
Reinecke. There is nothing particularly or pro. 
foundly impressive about it; it is a lively affair, 
rings well, and is like all Reinecke’s pieces. The 
overture was played most effectively, as was Sebas- 
tian Bach's “ Toccata,” the orchestration of which 
was excellent. Ernst Pauer literally surpassed him. 
self in the excellence of his playing; a complete 
Surore testified the delight of his audieuce. We 
all deeply lament that his duties recall him to 
London, and that a continuation of his concerts is 
denied us. Hopefully we look forward to a re. 
newal of our acquaintance with him before many 
years.—-It is expected that the completion of the 
Opera-house will take place about autumn, when 
it is to be roofed in. The interior arrangements 
are going on satisfactory—stage, decorations, and 
scenery. Brioski is the artist; the same who 
painted the scenery of “ Der Freischiitz,” “ Robert 
the Devil,” ‘ The Huguciots,” and many more. 
Beruin.—Poor Friiulein Kropp has agai 6 
from the Royal Opera House, having el 
of the laurel than of the tougher and more 
scholastic plant. I told you last week of her 
appearance and execution (or want of it) in 
“Incia;” since which “ Robert the Devil” and 
“Capuletti e Montecchi” have brought her before 
us—little to our edification. Her voice is far too 
unequal, and is unpleasantly and ringing, 
weak in tremuloso and in questionable taste. The 
art of Isabella in the former opera is far beyond 
dile. Kropp’s capacity, demanding, as Moyer- 
beer’s music does, considerable mannerism, 
smoothness and ease; and Mdlle. Kropp could 
by no means get over these technical difficulties. 
The second act was a decided failure; the fourth 
act needed more vocal power than Malle. Kropp 
is able to give. Her deficiency appeared too in 
the stronger light, that Madame Harriers-Wippern 
sang with aclear sweet intonation, that won all 
hearts—and all hands, in applause. Woworsky 
and Fricke were commendable as Robert and 
Bertram. Where Fraulein Kropp appeared in the 
“ Capuletti,” her deficiences were again placed in 
painful contrast with the proficiences of Mdlle. 
Lucca in the part of Giulietta. By the way, an 
anecdote is going the round of the papers, and of 
theatrical circles, at the expense of the admired 
Mdlle. Lucea. The Signale gives it in fall, in 
something after this fashion :—Mdlle. Lucca, a 
charming but capricious little lady, having 
one of a friendly and hilarious gathering, wished 
next day to take an extra snooze. (How shall! 
express that meaning word Kater in German, 60 
suggestive of a pussy’s “seediness” after a night 
of harmonious festivity ?) All at once, she re- 
collected with dismay, that her name was set ia 
the same day’s bills as Margarethe, in Gounod’s 
“ Faust.” After a little reflection, she sat down 
and wrote to Herr von Hiilfen :—“ Strike me out 
of crt A ao Tam ill.” An hour 
comes the theatrical physician, and finds ber 
sitting at benalant, “ the sofa. wan fe we"3 
our complaint, my dear yo 
yedical en. “« Oh, nothing further than that 
I’m nervous and can’t sing to-day,” she replied. 
“ But would it not be ible to—.” S Py 
up with a stamp of the foot, the fair 
interrupted the physician: “Didn't I tel youl 
was nervous? shan’t sing to-day.” The 
Sie cack, eee Sen 
utifu to M. von en. 
general manager of the Theatre Royal rose and 
went himself to the patient, to try and induce her 
to favour him and the public, (in for 
rw thaler yoosty, yee ne’ re, 
ents, a 
thaler), 'y the day's representation with 
her eae and wondrous 
Hardly, however, the imposing figure of ™ 
management entered her room, when she ag#!2 
jumped up, opened her musical and rosy lips, and 
thundered in tne highest fortissimo, “ Did not the 
pill-prescriber tell you IY was nervous? I cant 
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ond thought, “Who would be a manager?” 


re °s , aa has suffered. Warot’s illness postponed the second 
robjasod the Christmas c=atorio of Bash’s, and the | presentation for a woek ; then came Faure with 
soli were sung by Malle. Elise Richter, from Stutt- | * cold im his head. On Friday, just as Faure was 

~t and Messieurs Baumann and Hill. Ernst g about getting better, Mdlie. Marie Battu 
Paner is announced to Fat @ concert on —— ets the mumps, or something equally agonising. 
Mayence papers report the|-~. : : 
success of a nace. sae pm in three acts, to — | pan samy nightly > andl poomines 
by Richard Genée; the opera was conducted by the one 


music very shortly. 


composer, Who was honoured with a call. 


Lerpsic.—The present manager of the City | dinner. 
Theatre will be translated to Prague by next 
March. The fifth selection of chamber-music has 
been given at the Gewandhaus with great success. 
The 13th Subscription Concert was not so lucky, 
so far as the selection of music was concerned. 
The latter was too light in character—too approxi-|on Wednesday, says :—‘‘ La Fiancée 


with she evaporated into the next room, and|to M. Bagier and catarrh: and as Paris, with ® 
became really “nervous.” But Herr von Hiilfen shudder and a shrug, says of it, “C’dtait une 
retired with a sigh, that only indicated his medi- | véritable cacophonie !” 

tation over the pleasant peculiarity of his position ; 


But who can wonder, with influenza more para- 
mount in France than Napoléon III.? “ Moise” 


otwithstanding colds, “ Moise” contrives to bring 











A large and handsome salle, called L’Athénée 
Musical, was opened on Sunday by a public 
It is situated on the Boulevart Saint- 
Germain, flanking the Hotel de Cluny, and is 
brilliantly decorated with lights and paintings. 
It would make a capital lyric theatre by next 
autumn, if it could be managed. 

The Paris correspondent of the Telegraph, writing 

i As Roi des 


mate to the French style, as in the overture “La| Garbes” continues to fill the Opéra Comique from 
Chasse du jeune Henri.” Then Mdlle. Orgeni reer pit to roof every night it is played. As I predicted, 


the letter-aria from “‘ Don Juan,” a subject beyon 


the chorus of pages addresses itself most to the eyes, 


the compass of her voice in a place like the | perhaps, as well as to the ears, of the audience. On 
Gewandhaus; and she followed up Mozart with | a second hearing, I do not think that the work of 


Rosini and Bellini—a fault heinous in a German’s 


the octogenarian composer quite pleases as it did the 


eyes. In other respects, also, the concert was an | first time, as is, indeed, usually the case with ve 


inferior one. 


light music which catches the ear at once; still 


Mztnincen.—Before January closes Gounod’s | there is much that is very delightful indeed ; and 
“Foust” is promised. It was promised for the | the idea of anybody at eighty having such spark- 
17th December, the Duke’s birthday; but the | ling ideas is really wonderful. Baroness Vigier, née 
Court Chamberlain objected for some reason, and | Sophie Cruvelli, is at Nice, where, though she has 
“Faust” was postponed. We have already had | long ceased to vy ape she gives concerts 


“Don Juan,” “ Figaro,” “ Freischiitz,” and “ Dame a la Jenny Lind, 


r any worthy charity. She has 


Blanche,” all of which have been put on the stage | travelled on this good mission through a consider- 
very carefully. On the Duke's birthday the per- | ®ble part of Italy; her voice is said to be in perfect 
formance consisted of “ The Winter's Tale,” with | Order. The rest of Nice is taken up by Russian 


Flotow’s music, directed by Herr Miiller. 


In Cologne and Crefeld a new work, for chorus 


——. who are so rich that poorer tourists are 
riven away to Mentone, where they content them- 





and orchestra, entitled “The Flight of the Holy selves with a better climate at half-price. 


Family,” has been produced, and will shortly be 


printed. 


“Saul” was brought in some time ago in Wies- 


baden, by F. Hiller. 
FRANCE. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Mapriv.—The Queen of Spain, says the Berliner 
Musikeeitung, sent Adelina Patti a costly present 
of sapphires and brilliants after her benefit. 
Strakosch, the brother-in-law of the sisters Patti, 


Paris.—They may pooh-pooh Verdi as much as | has received the order of Carlo III. from the 
they like: he remains the one popular composer | Queen; and the pianist, Gennaro Perelli, now in 


of the day. Doyou not remember “ Il Trovatore,” 


Spain, has been appointed officer of the order of 


which was, and is, and shall be, deservedly the | Isabella the Catholic. Orders are cheap in Spain, 
favourite? And as Paris went over and over|as Birmingham houses supply Isabella at cost 


again to see “Il Trovatore,” Paris goes now to see | price. 

Lispon.—Mme. Tedesco has been most success- 
ful in “ Saffo,” by Pacini. 
are in the “‘ Prophet,” “Anna Bolena,” “Il Barbiere,”’ 
and “ Nina Paeza.” 


“ Rigoletto,” which is fast making the fortune of 
the Théatre Lyrique. No less than three times a 
week do they manage to fill the house by singing 
this opera; yet it is no new one. But people are 
beginning to awake to its beauties—and also to 
the beauty of Mdlle. de Maézen, as Gilda—lyric 
beauty naturally; for the Parisians have too much 


Her next appearances 


AMERICA. 


We have New York musical files to 16th inst. 


enthusiasm for art, ns you may suppose, to care| At the German Opera, “ Fidelio” has been pre- 
for any other than artistic beauty—ca s’entend. | sented, for the benefit of Mdlle. Johannsen, who 
As for going anywhere to see a pretty girl merely, | is spoken of as 2 “thorough and reliable artiste.” 


Paris couldn’t think of it, not caring a centime 


Mr. Herman (basso) “of Her Majesty’s Theatre,” 


for the prettiest girl going, with one brilliant | made his début on this occasion, before a New 


exception—Sr. ApeLina Parrt. 


York audience. He does not appear to have 


To St. Adelina devout Paris tells its operatic|made a favourable impression. Herr Himmer 
beads, when that fair saint condescends to hallow |sang as Florestan; Miss Canissa as Marceline ; 


her shrine by appearing at the Théatre Italien. 


and Herr Habelmann as Jacquino. Mr. Carl 


It is funny to note how easily the popular opinion | Bergmann conducted.———At Messrs. Mason and 
thifts. A fortnight ago people talked of Patti as | Thomas's first soirée of chamber music, an in- 


& polite delusion, a bit of nonsense which it was|teresting feature (sa 


the New York Musical 


manners to keep up, but really too apparent | Review) was the finished performance of Schuman’s 


to be worth a single serious thought. One writer | sonata in r sharp minor, by Mr. William Mason 
in the called her the “charmante mais wn| This work is not much known, and, we believe, 


‘aite!”” I wonder where that writer is now. | has never before been played here in public. It 
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to learn whether he ventures to show | belongs to that period of his life to which we owe 
the light of day, amid the universal | the best pianoforte compositions he wrote, More 

his overdone one; or whether| melody, more real originality, more boldness of 
or heresy | thought and execution, more fancy and depth, he 
saint. Be it as it may, the very | has never shown than in this sonata, as well as in 
called her overdone, and even now | many other pieces written by him at that time. 
her sister’s failure in Brussels, are | Of course 
loud in her worship, like the rest. | this work (pa lished at first under the title, 


objections may be raised against 


“ Pianoforte Sonata: Clara, dedicated by Florestan 


by the | and Eusebius”) on the ground of its wanting in 
as universally condemned. The trath|unity and finish of form. Schumann at that 


is, Patti is miserably supported by a set of time was not the master of his art, but the powers 
Wholly ‘ 4 hich they 


of his genius were unbroken and urged by the 


M. Bagier is ing unpleasantly | love of her, who was then always present in his 

, and his aataualey # bon his mis- | th 
fortune and his fault. His fault, as far as the 
of his company goes. His misfortune, as | story, such as has never been tol 
far as the representation of “Il Trovatore” was | and 
Mdme. Charton, as 
d her aria in the | timesin the Park Theatre in Brooklyn, with Mdille. 


hts, and more so than ever when he com- 
this sonata, he has given to the world a love 
ty — in more tender 
passionate strains by any tone-poet. 

The “ Bohemian Girl” el aeteenehamens 


on act; Mdme. Deméric-Lablache, who always is | Borchard and Messrs. Castle and Campbell in the 


» Was in her normal state; M. Castagneri, 
nt the cochesten, wen il; and the teoblest a s — 
could be procured for love or money | contemporaries say these hav taken 
fished from somewhere to play Manrico. wr offered, 
Altogether the performance was desolate, owing 


cipal roles. Although at first the performance 
t+ room for a great many improvements, our 





eeteathdiinestens 











the orchestra, which is by no means a superior 
one. 

Three brothers, John, George and Henry Carter 
cathedral organists from Toronto, Montreal and 
Quebec, formerly of London, England, uuitedly 
gave a performance on the great organ on the 14th 
inst., at Boston. They were greeted by a large 
audience, who were very well satisfied with their 
rendering of the following programme :— 

Part I.—John Carter, from Toronto. 1. Fan- 
tasia Extempore. 2. Fugue in » major (com- 
posed for the occasion), John Carter. 38. Sacred 
Air, “I know that my Redeemer,” Handel. 4. 


Operatic selection, Overture to ‘ Oberon,” 
Weber. 

Part II.—Henry Carter, from Quebec. 1. Pedal 
Fugue, in @ minor, Bach. 2. Transcription 


from Chopin, Henry Carter. %. Dead March, 
Handel. 4. Benedictus, 12th Mass. 6. Gloria, 
12th Mass. Mozart. 

Parr III.—George Carter, from Montreal. 1. 
Organ Sonata, No. 4. Mendelssohn. 2. La 
Carita, Rossini. 8. Symphonia from Lobgesang, 
Mendelssohn. 4. Offertoire in o, Weley ~ 


AUSTRALIA. 


MELBOURNE.~—All accounts bear out the success 
which has attended Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
The Argus, in writing of his benefit, which took 
place at the Haymarket Theatre, on the 17th Nov., 
says :—‘* It was a substantial practical proof of the 
high position to which his splendid abilitics, and 
those of his most accomplished wife, have carried 
him and her in the estimation of the public at Mel 
bourne. Not a seat was unoccupied in any part of 
the house. Many were compelled to stand through 
out the evening ; and we are justified, by the un- 
bounded and most cordial applause which marked 
the progress both of the more serious play and of 
the comedy which followed, in asserting that none 
of the triumphs of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean on 
the Haymarket boards has been more entirely 
deserved or more sincere than that which they 
achieved last night. ‘The play, ‘Z/enry V//I, as 
our readers well know, aflords to Mra. Kean, as 
Queen Katharine, an opportunity for the display of 
her talents scarcely talorion to that which Mr. Kean 
finds in Cardinal Wolsey. Mis Excellency tho 
Governor, Lady Darling and Miss Darling were 

resent, and remained till the curtain dropped. 

hen the curtain fell at the end of “ Henry VI/I.” 
Mr. and Mrs. Kean were called before the curtain 
and received with great applause.” 


en 


Norgs.—Ports anp Musicitans.—The poets that 
have flourished on our own English soil seem to 
have been, one and all, as little alive to the attrac- 
tions of music as can well be imagined. Their 
allusions to it are of a very general nature, and 
betray no personal acquaintance with its details 
When they praise it, they do so in such a manner 
as to leave the impression that they considered it 
ought to be beautiful, rather than that they fel 
it was so. We have had no Michael-Angelo 
Buonarotti in England—musiciav, poet, painter, 
sculptor, and architect combined. In Italian 
literature, however, there are three curious 
instances of great poets taking a special interest 
in music; or, if not in music, at any rate in 
musicians. Dante, in the second canto of his 
Purgatorio, greets his lost friend the musician, 
Casella, with rapture, and entreats a specimen of 
hie art fcr the last time, before he rises from the 
shades. Like Dante’s Casella, Petrarch has his 
musician friend, Bambasio of Ferrara, whose 

us he admires, and to whom in his will he 
eaves, as a last gift, his own lute, afini qu’ egli 
lo suona non per vanitd del fugace secolo, ma a lode 
e gloria dell’ eterno Iddio. Thus Boceacio, the 
poet and novelist, sounds the praices, in the tenth 
day of his Decameron, of his friend Minuecio 
d'’Arezzo, tenuto un finissimo Cantatore. e¢ Sonatore, 
e voluntiere del Re Pietro veduto. And so, too, 
nearer our own times, we have the os and 
mysterious Goethe inspired b @ sparkling 
genius of his young friend Mendelssohn. 


—~— 


Qurry.— AmaTzuR OronestraL Socrerres.— 
I shall feel greatly obliged if any of your readers 
could, in next number of The Orchestra, inform me 
of any Amateur Orchestra] Society in London that 
is in existence. The Kensington Park one, ad- 
vertised in yours of January 28rd, is too distant to 
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Music. 
inktos 
Her Masesty’s THEatre. 

“Faust” made its first appearance in English 
on Saturday evening last, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, the new adaptation being from the 
experienced pen of Mr. H. F. Chorley. That 
this gentleman has done his work well we will 
at once admit with pleasure; and that the singers 
should in many instances have made changes in 
the text is neither here nor there; for do not 
singers delight in altering the words they have 
to sing to suit their voices? Is it not proverbial 
that they love a continued “ Ah,” and Neat on a 
repeated “Oh,”’—? how consonants are their 
bug-bears, open vowels, their pets? Our opinion 
of ** Faust,” as a work, is already known to our 
readers. No one, more than ourselves, rejoices in 
the legitimate success it has obtained throughout 
Europe in a remarkably short space of time. | 
No one, more than ourselves, appreciates the 
hundred beanties with which it abounds. Its 
unquestionable success when performed in its 
entirety, and the popularity obtained by many of | 
its separate numbers, are a triumph to art,—| 
that is for art of the right sort. On the other | 
hand, we differ from those friends of M. Gounod | 
who would place this work of his side by side | 
with the greatest operatic productions. We cannot, 
for a moment, compare it with a “ Robert,” nor 
with “ Les Huguenots ;” less still with so me- 
lodious a work as “ Norma,” nor so spontaneous 
and naive an opera as “ Sonnambula;” nor with so 
graphic and characteristic a play as “ Lucrezia ;” 


nor with those grand masterpieces ‘“ Masaniello” 
or “ Guillaume Tell.’ Not with any of these, we 
say, can “ Faust’ be compared, because these 
works are all perfect in their particular school. 
But it is refreshing to hear a work so true and 
artistic as ‘“‘ Faust” after the threadbare plat- 
titudes of a “ Traviata,” or the commonplace 
shrieks and shifts of a“ Martha.” Compared with 
the most modern of successful operas, it is a 
giant among pigmies. What we must value in 
M. Gounod is not his successful music, but the 
spirit of aspiration that pervades the whole work. 
Not in the marching and dancing tunes, that have 
already become so popular that every school-girl 
through the width and breadth of the land plays 
them (after her fashion), nor in those airs, 
which every amateur with a voice, and a host of 
people without a vestige of one, delight in 
attempting, does the principal merit of the music 
consist; but in those less popular numbers, the 
duets, trios, and concerted music, there is an 
unmistakeable aspiration after the high and 
correct in art, a desire to be novel, truthful and 
elegant, that deserves recognition, and must 
command respect. Not a passage is there that is 
not highly finished; not a bar do we meet with 
that has not been thoroughly digested. The 
result may be more or less satisfactory, according 





to be found,” and then, as if in disgust at such 


“cavalier-like” treatment, walked off the stage. 
Presently, however, he re-appeared ; the orchestra 
repeated the symphony, and with a crash behind 
the scenes, announcing the approach of “his 
majesty,” Signor Marchesi rushed on, much to 
the surprise of his tantalized “pupil,” the 
audience, and the conductor, all of whom had 
began to suspect that they would not “ be wanted 
any further that night,” and were preparing to go 
home. Signor Marchesi, though on the whole 
satisfactory, is both as an actor and singer 
inferior to his talented predecessor, M. Faure. 
Mr. Santley always makes the most of the part 
of Valentine, and was highly successful in a new 
song, “Even bravest heart may swell,” written 
expressly for this performance by M. Gounod, and 
founded on the graceful little cantilena that occurs 
as second subject (the major), in the overture. 
The song obtained a well-deserved encore. 
Madame Florence Lancia was a graceful, though 
evidently somewhat nervous Siebel, and Madame 
Taccani resumed her part of Marta most credit- 
ably. The opera is well put upon the stage, and 
reflects credit not only the management, but upon 
that zealous and energetic conductor, Signor 
Arditi. We believe a harmonium was used in 
the Cathedral scene, because the organ of the 
establishment is out of repair; the sooner it is 
mended the better, we think, for the effect and 
illusion of the scene in question. 


Covent GARDEN. 


“ Fanchette” still continues to sustain the repu- 
tation it at once acquired on presentation—that 
of being an admirable first effort. With its spark- 
ling melody, and the gorgeous pantomime, the 
houses have been highly satisfactory this week. 
Mr. Macfarren’s Opera, “ She Stoops to Conquer,” 
is in active rehearsal, and will be presented 
in about ten days, with the following cast :— 
Squire Hardcastle (the Lord of the Manor), Mr. 
Weiss; Tony Lumpkin (his stepson), Mr. Corri; 
Mr. George Hastings, Mr. George Perren; Mr. 
Charles Marlow, Mr. W. Harrison. Miss Constance 
Neville (the Squire’s niece), Miss Anna Hiles; 
Miss Kate Hardcastle (his daughter), Miss Louisa 
Pyne. We shall give a preliminary sketch of the 
opera in next number of The Orchestra. 


Exerer Hat. 


The Sacred Harmonic Society gave Mendels- 
sohn’s “‘ Lobgesang” and Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater” 
here, last night (Friday), the principal vocalists 
being Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Madame 
Laura Baxter, Mrs. Sidney Smith, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. 
Particulars in our next number. Mr. G. W. 
Martin (National Choral), presents “ Elijah” on 
Wednesday, with the following strong cast:— 
Rudersdorff, Heywood, Sims Reeves, Santley. 
The occasion is the 54th anniversary of Men- 
delssohn’s birthday. 





as tastes and judgments differ; but the thought is 


there; the endeavour; the “aspiration.” Of the | 
execution of Saturday last, in spite of a few draw. | 


backs, we are happy to be able to give afavourable 
account. There can be no doubt that “ Faust” 
will prove as successful in English as it has done 
in French and Italian, and that henceforth it will 
be a stock-piece in the English répertoire, a safe 
card for any management to play. Marguerite 
was impersonated by Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, and her version differs mate from 
those hitherto presentedin England. A noticeable 
instance of this was her acting in that charming 


scene, where Marguerite declines the proffered arm | sym 


of Faust in the market-place. How excellent a 
vocalist Madame Lemmens-Sherrington is we 
need not here point out, nor how she sings the 
«Jewel air,” since it has been one of her favourite 
songs in the concert-room for some time past. 
She was admirably seconded by Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who not only sang but “acted the lover” to per- 
fection. ‘The garden-scene was particularly 
effective, and rivetted the attention of an almost 
breathless audience. An amusing incident, but 
one which might have marred the success of the 
evening with a less remarkable play, occurred in 
the fourth act. Here, after the orchestra had 
played the symphony, Mr. Sims Reeves was 
awaiting the arrival of his “diabolical friend ;” 
but no such person appeared, and Mr. Reeves, in 
the most collected manner, walked to and fro the 
stage, looked first up one wing and then another, 
searching everywhere, even down the railings of 
the scenery, as if apprehensive that the tyrant 
“Satan” might for mischief’s sake have trans- 
formed himeelf into a “knight of the area;” but 
all in vain, no Mephistopheles was there. And 
Mr. Reeves at length, came to the ts im- 
plying with a most suggestive gesture “ he is not 


Sr. James’s Hatt. 


Tue Musica Socizry or Lonpon.—The first 
Concert for the season of this society took place 
on Wednesday evening last, when the following 
programme was gone through, to the intense 
gratification of a very large and appreciative 
audience :—Overture, ‘ Strawnsee,” Meyerbeer ; 
recitative and air, “‘O, ruddier than the cherry” 
(“ Acis and Galatea’’), Handel ; concerto in p minor, 
Mozart; grand scena, “Of love they say the 
hapless lady died,” (Richard Cewr de Lion”) 
Benedict; overture, ‘ Coriolanus,” Beethoven ; 
phony (Die Weike der Tine), “The power of 
seund,” Spohr; duo, “ Anna tu piangi” (Maometto 
Secondo), sini; overture, “ Le Medecin malgré 
Wi,” Gounod. The opening overture made a 
splendid commencement, the violin passages 
coming out with an uncommon brilliancy. Mr. 
Santley’srendering of “ O,ruddier than the cherry” 
was perfect. In the concerto of Mozart, Miss 
Agnes Zimmerman displayed a good conception 
of the work. So far as the execution went, it 
was very correct, but rather monotonous in tone. 
The cadenzas were very clever indeed, and dis- 

layed some good writing. We presume they are 
Nise Zimmerman’s own, though the programme 
did not say. We know she is quite talented 
enough to have been the writer. Madame 
P ’s reading of Benedict's scena was all that 
could be wished ; the instrumentation is charming. 
Mr. Benedict is always partial to the use of the 
wind portion; and in the air (andante), “ Gentle 
shade,” they are employed with lovely effect. 


The allegro is very florid, and well-suited to Madame 
Parepa’s voice, ing in the highest . 
“ Coriolanus’”’ concli the first part . 
We have known many of Spohr’s 





symphony, but never one to approach that of last 


Wednesday. It was all perfect, from beginnj 
to end. In the lovely “ Cradle song,” the Nero 
of Mr. Lazarus breathed one of the sweetest of 
melodies to absolute perfection. Space will not 
permit of our going into detail, nor is it necessary 
when we have said all, that throughout it was 
magnificently rendered. The rather hacknied 
duet, from “ Maometto Secondo,” was sung by 
Madame Parepa and Mr. Santley as well as could 
be. The only novelty offered to the subscribers 
was the overture of M. Gounod, with which, we 
must confess, we were disappointed. In its 
proper place, before the play of “ Moliére,” or ona 
second hearing, it might improve. However, to 
speak candidly, it did not receive the fullest 
justice, and was placed last on a long programme, 
This was either a slight offered to one of the 
most popular writers of the day, or the work had 
been selected in the hope that the name of Gounod 
would draw, and on trial it was found deficient in 
attractive merit. Mr. Alfred Mellon conducted 
throughout most admirably, 


Monpay Porutar Concerts. —The first of 
these concerts after the Christmas recess took 
place on Monday last, the 25th inst., the artistes 
being M. Vieuxtemps, first violin; Herr L. Ries, 
second do.; Mr. H. Webb, viola; M. Paque, 
violoncello; Mr. Charles Hallé, pianoforte; Mdme. 
Parepa and Mr. Santley, vocalists; with Mr. 
Benedict as conductor. St. James’s Hall was, of 
course, crowded to excess, with an audience of 
2,000 persons. It would have been astonishing 
had it been otherwise with such a host of talent, 
The great Belgian violinist, M. Vieuxtemps, re- 
ceived a most cordial welcome on this, his first 
appearance for the season. He certainly never 
played better than he did throughout the entire 
evening. The programme included Mendelssohn's 
magnificent quartett in A minor, Op. 13; a work 
now beginning to be understood, and thoroughly 
\ 4 epseres It was always an especial favourite 
of its author, as is evident from the references he 
repeatedly makes to it in his letters addressed to 
his father; and as the composition of a youth of 
only eighteen, it is marvellous. The performance 
was remarkably good, every one of the artistes 
doing his very best. We must, however, in par- 
ticular, note the admirable manner in which the 
viola passages were brought out by Mr. Webb. 
His instrument was also a great favourite of 
Mendelssohn, and he generally makes it play an 
important part in his quartetts and quintetts. 
Mr. Charles Hallé performed Beethoven's 
sonata in F minor, Op. 57. This most remarkable 
work (by many considered his finest pianoforte 
composition) demands on the part of the player 
much passion and fire ; at the same time there are 
in it some of the tenderest phrases of melody ever 
penned. It is well known to us now under the 
title of “ Appassionata,”’ the Hamburg publisher, 
Cranz, having christened it so; and if then, as 
now, it was supposed to be absolutely necessary 
for the sale of a pianoforte composition that it 
must have aname, it was perhaps as appropriate as 
anything else that could be selected. Mr. Hallé’s 
execution is perfection, but we confess we should 
like a little more animation, fire, or energy, what- 
ever one may call it, infused into his playing, of 
Beethoven particularly ; and in sonata, all 
others that could be selected, we think this want 
is most noticeable. In playing Mozart (to confine 
ourselves to the classical school) he is without a 
rival ; consequently, the performance of the sonata 
in B flat, with M. Vieuxtemps, was perfect. It is 
the celebrated one composed for the violinist, 
Malle. Strinasacchi, at whose concert, in the Italian 
Opera House of Vienna, it was first ‘ed. Mozart 
only gave her the violin part the day previous to 
the concert, and played his own from memory, 
having had no time to commit his ideas to paper. 
In the performance op Monday, M. Vieuxtemps 
surpassed the interpretation of any artist we have 
heard—more than this, he surpassed himself. 
What else need we say? ‘The other instrumental 
work was Haydn's Quartett in p major, No. 49 
(No. 6, Op. 50, in the Berlin edition), one well 
known to all quartett players. The whole work 
was very finely rendered (the delightfully fresh 
minuet and trio, in particular, going charmingly) 
and formed a splendid conclusion to as fine # 
concert as has ever been given since the esta 
ment of the Monday Populars. We are delighted 
to hear that the great violinist is engaged 
oceupy the post of leader for some time to come, 
and we can only trust he may be as well-supported 
as on Monday. The vooal ctmant vee i 
trusted to Madame . , 
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mere matter of taste. Madame Parepa also sang 
a scena, composed expressly for her by Mr. 
Benedict, entitled “What shall I sing?” very 
finely, concluding on high r, and producing such 
an effect as to induce an encore. She, however, 
only bowed her acknowledgment. In the first 
nart, Mr. Santley sung Gounod's “ Le juif errant” 
(«The Pilgrim,” as Mr. Chorley translates it). 
This is a fine composition, and appeared first in a 
volume of Vingt Melodies. In the second part, 
Signor Arditi’s effective song, “ The Stirrup-cup,’ 
was put down. Both of these were sung in Mr. 
Santley’s usual, that is to say, unsurpassed man- 
ner. When we mention that Mr. Benedict con- 
ducted we need say no more. The programme 
for the next concert is devoted entirely to Mozart, 
and includes the clarinet quintett; sonata, in B 
flat, for piano solo (Madame Arabella Goddard); 
sonata, in a, for piano and violin; quartett, in 
« minor, for piano and strings; the vocalists 
being Mdlle. Florence Lancia and Mr. Santley. 


CrysTAL PALAcer. 











The special entertainments provided for the | 
Christmas holidays having been discontinued, the 
Winter Concerts were resumed on the 23rd; 
and Saturday again became a half-crown day. | 
he attendance was very thin; a fact which 
raises the question whether, or not, it is advisable 
to interrupt the regular order of this specially 
musical day at the Palace. These concerts, 
beyond doubt, form strong inducements for many 
persons in the neighbourhood, and in London, to 
take season tickets, and it is equally certain that 
subscribers would be betta pleased if the afore- 
said concerts were allowed togo on uninterruptedly, 
instead of being abruptly stopped for a month 
after Christmas, while the Palace is converted 
into a huge bazaar for the delectation of children. 
The half-crown admission, peculiar to Saturday, 
having been reduced to a shilling, proved that 
the exclusive comfort of genteel and select young 
people was not the motive for interference with the 
musical event of the week. The middle class 
young Jacks and Marys had identical privileges 
of entrance with the Mauds and Geralds of high 
life. Upon the same grounds that people per- 
sistently grumble, when excursion trains disarrange 
the regular traffic, we beg to protest against 
any upsetting of a special musical attraction ; 
and instance the very thin attendance previously 
mentioned in support of our objections. The 
item of the programme regarded with the greatest 
curiosity was a selection from Gounod’s “ Reine 
de Saba,” consisting of an’ introduction and Airs 
de Ballet, and eoncluding with the Grande Valse ; 
whieh latter composition in some degree recals 
its celebrated companion in “Faust.” The 
selection came last, but was waited for with 
unusual patience by the audience. All the 
numbers performed abound in the composer's 
strong and glowing individuality. From hearing 
this ballet music, it is certain people will 
appreciate its perfect originality, and be most 
anxious to make acquaintance with the work in 
its entire form. An opportunity of so doing 
will possibly be given during the present season. 
The symphony,was Mendelssohn’s, in a minor, 
known as the Scotch, and the performance of it 
rather under the usual standard of Mr. Manns’ 
orchestra. Madame Parepa sang Paer’s air and 
variations, and Vaschetti’s Mazurka. Thevariations 
especially, were marvels of fluent execution. The 
Mazurka is evidently intended to exhibit that 
quality known as “show off,’ and as such, is 
more welcome than the eternal Valse. La 
Baronne de Wadesteyn, made her first appearance 
at this concert. She sang the aria from ‘“ Romeo 
e Giuletta,’ “Ah se tu dormi,” and a popular 
Tuscan song “ Rosettina.’ Mr. W.H. Cummings 
is hardly equal to the trying scena from Benedict's 
“Undine” “From worldly cares,’ a somewhat 
thankless duty to undertake, and one requiring 
considerable power. He made a more favourable 
Impression in Reichardt’s “Thou art so near.” 
The Polonaise from Weber's second Concerto for 
the clarinet, was performed by Mr. Pape with bis 
usual purity of expression. Mr. Charles Hallé 
and Madame Sidney Smith will appear at the 
ext concert. 


Royat Conosseum. 

Things prosperous. Mr. George Buckland has 
been to Oxford with his Old English Entertain- 
ment, and made a success. A local paper devotes 
*Tapturous -half-column to establish, what we all 
know in town, the fact that Mr. Buckland is a 
fapital fellow. “The entertainment (says our 
local friend) was a great success, and much credit 
is due to the committee for the judgment and 

ation which they displayed in securing 
the of a gentleman so competent to amuse 





and delight an audience compoced of the working 





classes, who gave the best proof that they could 
appreciate both music and words which came 
home to them. The conduct of the audience was 





of treatment. It is not given to all to have some 
thing to say when they speak ; so we must be satis- 
fied if what they observe 1s not incorrect, and if they 


beyond all praise, and formed a striking contrast | say it in a pleasant and graceful manner, 


to the scenes which we are wont to witness at 
almost every entertainment in Oxford, where the 
upper classes are assembled, and indulge in 
smoking and unseemly interruptions, the entire 
absence of which is a marked feature of the 
Saturday Evening Entertainments for the working- 
classes. We have reason to know that Mr. Buck- 
land himself was agreeably surprised with the 
room, the class of people he had to entertain, and 
with the very orderly conduct of the audience 
generally. As his first appearance here, in 
connection with these entertainments, afforded 
himself and his immense audience so much 
pleasure, we trust, and we are speaking the 
sentiments of hundreds, that that pleasure will 
be renewed before the close of the present season.” 





REVIEWS., 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
[Scnorr & Co.] 
* Romance dramatique.” Par 8, THaLperc ; and 
‘* La Napolitaine.” Danse. By the same. 

An illustrious musical contempory, in alluding to 
the sum of 12,0002. said to have been cleared by 
M. Thalberg on his late provincial tour through the 
provinces. remarks ; ‘So much for an arpeggio!” 
We would beg to introduce our illustrious contem- 
porary to the compositions above queted (M. Thal- 
berg’s Op. 79 and 80), in neither of which does a 
single instance of arpeggio occur. It is a sneer, as 
impertinent as it is contemptible, to specify the 
arpegyio as characteristic of M. Thalberg's style, or 
to object to its employment at all. That the arpeggio 
is a prominent feature in some of his operatic ar- 
rangements, is true; but then, how immensely 
effective it hecomes when employed by M. Thalberg! 
And as for his original pieces, we challenge the most 
inveterate arpeggio-hunter to discover a solitary 
instance of one in his ‘* Andante, in p flat,” his 
** Tarantella,” his ‘** tude,” in a minor, his ‘ Bal- 
lade,” his ‘* Valse mé/odique,” or the two compo- 
sitions now before us, One more observation about 
the arpeggio, and we have done. Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Hummel, Weber, Cramer, Chopin, 
and a host of eminent composers, have used it ; but 
it was reserved for M. Thalberg to startle the world, 
to electrify his audience, by his employment of it ; 
by the happy idea of using it not as principal. but 
as auxiliary ; of putting it not in the bass, but in 
the treble; of making it, as it were, the back-ground 
of his picture, harmoniously serene, against which 
the melody in the fore-ground stands out boldly and 
clearly, the one blending with the other in producing 
an effect as pleasing aul beautiful as it was novel at 
the time of his first introducing it 

The “ Romance dramatique,” before us, is in per- 
fect keeping with its tit :—romantic and dramatic 
throughout. It is in the key of a minor, with an 
adagio by way of introduction ; then we have the 
** Romance”’ itself, marked andantino, leading to a 
coda in A major, in which every bar bespeaks the 
accomplished musician, the unapproachable pianist. 

The other piece, ‘‘ La Napolitaine,” is a tarantella 
in the true Thalbergian vein, spirited and animated 
from end to end, ‘with a capital subject (not a mere 


Jigure, but a bond fide subject), that can be remem- 


bered and hummed apart from the instrument. It 
is in the key of E minor, with modulations into @ 
major and B major, and finishes with such a finale 
in E major as only the prince of pianists could have 
written. It is unquestionably one of the most suc- 
cessful of M. Thalberg’s numerous works, and we 
strongly recommend it to all lovers of good piano- 
forte music. 





[Ewer & Co.] 
Morceau de Salon, Par Bertuoup 
Tours. 

Professors will find this a serviceable teaching 
piece. It is a sort of varied slow movement in 
D major ; the passages are brilliant and effective ; 
and while it looks and sounds difficult, it is by no 


means unpleasantly so. It is brought out in Messrs. 
Ewer's most chaste fashion. 


** Séraphine.’ 





** Improvisation.” Pour le Piano. 
Wo.tennatrert; and 
‘* Marche hongroise.”’ By the same, 

The first is a neat little trifle, only three pages 
long, which recommends itself as good practice in a 
somewhat unusual key (F sharp major). It is well 
written, and anything but commonplace. 

The second is a march in £ minor, with a trio in 
gr major. Like every thing that M. Wollenhaupt 
writes, it is effectively laid out for the instrument, 
and correctly written. These two qualitics, in them- 
selves both good ones, must, in his case, stand in the 
place of great originality of ides, or much resource 


Par H, A. 


** Penste fugitive.” Pour le Piano. Par Henri 
STIEBL. 

This is a good little piece for players not yet far 
advanced. Although in the key of p flat major, it 
makes but small claims upon the executive powers 
of the performer, and may safely be put into the 
hands of most students. 





‘** Un Soir a Venise.” Barearolle pour le Piano. 
Par F. Von Kornarzxt1; and 
** Le révei’ des Oiseaux.’’ By the same. 

The first calls for no particular notice, having 
nothing very striking about it, beyond the figure 
of the accompaniment for the left hand ; but the 
second piece is in every way interesting. After an 
introduction, formed of massive chords and slowly- 
gliding basses, representing the “ birds asleep,” the 
little songsters awake, and their chirping and twit- 
tering, is capitally illustrated, both hands alter- 
nating in a sort of ascending chromatic scale, as 
effective as it is characteristic. The ‘‘ twittering” 
is continued, and diversified by shakes and scales, 
until we come to an Iniermezzo, in which ch of 
key, of rhythm, and of metre combine to sites 
a capital contrast. All this movement is cleverly 
written. After three pages of Intermezzo, we are 
brought back to ‘‘ the birds” again, who chirp and 
twitter as gaily as before, with more shakes and 
fewer scales, until the piece concludes most effec 
tively amid the full burst of feathered minstrelsy. 
Of its kind, it is one of the most clever and “ telling” 
pieces we know. 





A quantity of music lies over for review. 
—_—————— 

Nore.— Institution oF THE QurEN’s Banp 
AND THE CHAper RoyaL Szrvicrs.—Musicians 
are indebted to the worthless and profligate 
Edward IV. for considerable patronage to their 
art, In the year 1469, this king granted the first 
patent on record to the professors of music, in 
the following terms :—* Licence given unto Walter 
Haliday Marshall, John Cuff, and Robert Marshall, 
Thomas Grane, Thomas Calthorne, William Clif, 
William Christian, and William Eyneysham, then 
Minstrels of the said King, that they by themselves 
should Le, in deed and name, one body and cominatity, 
perpetual and capable in the law, and should have 
perpetual succession: and that as well the Minstrels 
of the said King, and his heirs, which should be 
afterwards, might at their pleasure name, choose, 
ordeine, and successively constitute from 
selves, one marshall, able and fit to remain in that 
office during his life; and also two wardens every 
year, to govern the said fraternity and guild.” ‘This 
charter is dated the 24th of April, and is evidently 
the first institution of what is now called the 
Queen’s private band. Besides these musicianr, 
whom he attached to his court for his own private 
amusement, the King founded, in 1478, the year 
before the introduction of printing, the Chapel 
Royal Services at Windsor. These, also, have 
continued to the present day. Our authority for 
the grant of 1469 is in the record preserved in 
Rymer's Fordera; the foundation of the Chapel 
Royal is detailed in the old book called Liber niger 
Domus Regis. Lro. 





Ancrent Vocat Scatns,—The art of extending 
the natural scales of the different species of voice 
was formerly so ill understood that eleven notes 
were all that were comprehended in the register 
of each, without deviating into unpleasant and 
strained intonations. And, even in this age of 
ae ar refinement, it is not every singer, whether 
reble, tenor, or bass, that can exceed this compaas, 
and preserve an unchanged quality of tone. ‘The 
compass to which vocalists were f confined 
was expressed by the eleven notes which occa ty 
the five lines of the stave, the four spaces between 
them, and the two stations immediately above 
and beneath the stave. Hence these eleven 
situations were deemed sufficient for vocal notation. 
Vanity. — No musical performer ever had 
a higher idea of her talents than that real 
wonder of her age, Madame Catalani; and sho 
was apt to express it with a natvetd w ds 
abundantly amusing. When she visited - 
burgh for the first time, M. Scheverike, the chief 
musician of that city, eriticised her vocal perfér- 
mances with great severity. q 
on being told of his dissent from the general 

inion, broke out into n great on, 
him, among many other hard names, an ¢m 
man, “for,” added she, “when God has 
a mortal so extraordi a talent as 
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and it is profane to depreciate 
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Mario and the Sisters Marchesi have recently 
arrived in Paris. 





Mr. R. R. Ainsworth, the well-known violinist, 
has been appointed organist to St. Andrew’s 
Catholic Church, in Neweastle-on-Tyne. 





Mr. Burnand, the popular burlesque writer, is 
spoken of as likely to furnish the Easter Extrava- 
ganza for the Haymarger Tuzarre. The subject, 
we believe, will be mythological. 





“Hamlet” will succeed “ Bel Demonio” at the 
Lycrum. The tragedy will be produced, with new 
acenery, by the well-known artist, Mr. F. Fenton. 
We hear also that Mr. Fechter has offered engage- 
mente to other celebrated scenic artists. 





Mr. Vincent Wallace is at present in Paris. 
Hitherto none of his lyrical works have been put 
upon a French stage. His presence will doubtless 
incite some theatrical manager to an enterprise 
which would scarcely involve much hazard—popu- 
lar as his operas have always been, here and in 
Germany. 





We understand that M. Merelli, the impresario 
of the Italian Opera in Berlin, has offered a four 
months’ engagement to Mdme. Rudersdorff (who 
hag just gained fresh laurels in Dublin) as prima 
donna assoluta, but it is not likely that the engago- 
ments of the lady here will permit of her leaving 
England. 





We notice that Mr. Joseph Roeckel, a clever 
and exact musician, will present a sacred cantata 
next month before a Bristol audience at Miss 
Ada Jackson’s concert. The Cantata is on the 
episode of Ruth, and is written for soprano, alto, 
and tenor, with chorus and orchestra. For the part 
of Boas Mr. Sims Reeves has been engaged, and 
for that of Naomi, Miss Palmer, while Miss Ada 
Jackson will sing the music of Ruth. There will 
be a select orchestra, under the of Mr. 
Blagrove, and a chorus; and Mr. Joseph Roeckel 


| male by Broadwood and 





Under | 


| seen daylight. One of these is Beethoven's piano, | 


eee ey 
————————___—— 
| The German papers say that Liszt, the pianist, | an art than a congenital blessing: theatrical 
ntry Edition of Tur Orcnestra is published on is still in Rome, absorbed entirely by religious servitude above all. 


It must have frequently struck the dramatic 


|lock and seals, in the Castle of Altenberg, near | Philosopher, who has formed his experience in 
| Weimar, he possesses, they add, certain musical histrionic matters from association with the stage 
| treasures, which for the last three years have not here and on the Continent as well, and who hag 

compared the representation of a play on the 
Son, and selected (in the | English stage with its representation on the French 
| year 1819) as a present for the great composer, by | stage, how very much better they “manage” in 
|. B. Cramer and his scholar, Ferdinand Riess: | France. We do not imply that eminent actors on 
|also Mozart’s piano, made of oak, a square piano | the French stage are more proiicient in their art, 


(tafelform), with a compass of only 44 octaves. |%S & rule, than eminent actors on the British 


Besides these, a masterpiece of Erard’s—a grand 
piano, with an organ stop, of the value of 3751. 
It is doubted that Liszt will return to} 
Weimar. 


ever 


| 





NATIONAL OPERA. 

Our readers have already perused in our 
columns the prospectus of the English Opera 
Association. After giving due consideration to 
the claims it sets forth, we consider this under- 
taking to be based on sound principles, and most 
heartily wish it all the success it deserves. To 
composers, authors, publishers, and artistes, it 
will be an inestimable boon, for all will have a 
chance of having their several merits and works 
duly tested. We shall not vonsider piecemeal 
the several paragraphs of the prospectus. They 
speak for themselves, and with an air of truthful- 
ness which is unmistakeable. 

The Directors, whose high social position is a 
sufficient guarantee that the interests of the 
Shareholders will be safe in their hands, have 
exercised a wise prudence in withholding active 
operations until the proper time and opportunity 
have arrived for commencing in the most complete 
and proper manner. Their arrangement with 
Mr. Gyre is based upon safe principles. Instead 
of paying that gentleman a fixed rental for the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, they 
will pay to him a certain portion of their receipts, 
The Directors, under this arrangement, do not 
render either themselves or the Shareholders 
liable to pay a heavy rental in what may be termed 
the worst parts of the season, or when they may 
produce (which we hope they will not) an un- 
successful Opera. The system of managing our 
railways, canals, banks, insurance companies, etc., 
by joint stock companies, has proved a much safer 
mode than under private management; and the 
Limited Liability Act, under which the Company 
is founded, effectually prevents the Shareholder 
from being responsible for a larger amount than 
he actually subscribes. The Directors have wisely 
avoided many of the rocks ahead upon which 
many a scheme has foundered. Their appoint- 
ments are the right men in the right place. We 
shall not revert to the errors in judgment of the 
past management of English Opera, but shall 
look with confidence to the future. A fair stage, 
and no favour, are all that are required for its future 
success; and these it will most assuredly have in 
the noblemen and gentlemen who constitute the 
Directors ef the English Opera Assuciation. The 
privileges accorded to the Shareholders are on a 
most liberal scale; and will alone be equal toa 
handsome dividend. As a commercial speculation 
it has our confidence. We look, however, more 
especially in an artistic view to the establishment 
of a permanent home for Art, where no manager 
or director can foist upon the British public a 
counterfeit article; but where true excellence, 
and that alone, shall be the surest test of per- 
fection. We understand that the shares are being 
rapidly taken up, the highest names in art being 
the foremost to evidence in this way their con- 
fidence in, and appreciation of, the project. 








THE SUPER—HIS PLACE AND POWER. 

“ServirupEs,” says Miss Miaas, philosophically, 
“is no inheritances.” And though Miss Miaes’s 
grammar wan faulty, and her statements occasion- 
ally irrelevant, Miss Maas is in this case to be 


stage. Despite the brilliant example held out by 


Mr. FecuTer and others, we are loth to concede 


that the actors of high repute in other countries 
| surpass those among us who occupy a similar 


position. It is not so much the superior talent of 


_such (allowing their talent, for the sake of argn- 


ment, to be superior) which endues the foreign 
drama with more force and naturalness, as it isthe 
greater efficiency in detail and the better elabora- 
tion of the ensemble, with which a piece is put upon 
Continental boards. Few plays—none, perhaps, 
save the most meagre of part-pieces—can rely en- 
tirely upon the merits of one or two principal actors, 
with a general inferior cast: as in real life, so 
upon the stage, which should mirror life, the 
interest of an event, though centred on two or 
three important characters, is not confined to 
them alone, but depends upon the correctness of 
detail which surrounds the event and creates it, 
The pleasure afforded one by a beautiful subject- 
picture may be derived chieflyfrom theart displayed 
in the painting of the principal figures; but it is 
no less important that the accessories be artistically 
filled in, the background correctly painted, and 
the whole conception harmoniously executed. The 
efficiency of a great orchestra is not formed by 
the ability of the leading performers ; it does not 
suffice that the first fiddles alone be good; it is 
essential that proficiency and harmony subsist 
through all. Would it be tolerated in the 
orchestral arrangement of an opera that the 
second flutes and the drums should be ont of 
tune, though the conductor's accomplishments be 
infinite? The question might be negatived with 
asmile. Yet when we enter the dramatic arena, 
and see how a great play is brought out and per- 
formed, what do we there find? We fird too 
often acknowledged genius displayed in the ren- 
dering of the chief characters, unrecognised 
incompetency filling the subordinate ones, and 
marring the harmony of the whole. 

It is, therefore, to the latter point—to the super 
element proper, that we would direct especial 
attention. The importance of correct detail will 
be at once conceded—in the dramatic world as in 
the world of music or of painting. If the repre 
sentation be that of social life—of the ball-room 
or the drawing-room—the adjuncts of the ball- 
room or drawing-room must be there too. We 
could not imagine the polished DunpREARY 
associating with Mr. Gupry and Mr. JosBLinG; 
and the beauty of Hamuzr’s character would be 
somewhat lessened if Haminr’s associates derived 
their origin from Tooley-street and the tailoring 
profession. Yet, can the most enthusiastic mind 
among the play-going thousands affect the 
remotest belief in the mute aristocracy of our 
drawing-room comedies and heroic dramas? Does 
it not strike one with a sense of the ludicrous to 
hear the impassioned and gentlemanly OTHELLO 
address half-a-dozen unmitigated cads as “ potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors?” Is it not a libel 
on the understanding of an audience to ask them 
to accept a set of clumsy plebeians in big 
boots, and gawky maidens square of elbow, a 
representing the courtly grace and breeding of 
the higher classes, in such a play as The Spital- 
fields Weaver? We never see Mr. Toor in the 
latter piece, without feeling how painful is the 
effort to regard him as uncultivated and gauche, 
and them as the graceful habitués of the upper 
regions. We never see Mr. Keane enact the 
ambitious Thane, without wondering at Macsgta’s 
ambition to rule a whose very court is #0 








will himself conduct. 


relied upon ; and servitude, unlike poetry, is more 





intensely snobbish, nor without thinking it must 
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be the nuisance of being at the head of such a quired. We do not recommend theatrical directors 
duffer aristocracy, which preys on Macsern’s| to adopt a course of advertising for young men 


spirits and makes him a tyrant. 


| possessing social accomplishments and a chivalrous 


The mode pursued in a French theatre is to | turn of mind, to act as supers in genteel comedy 
give the little details of representation a life-like | and tragedy ; but we do advise them to provide 


reality. Say the scene be laid in a fashionable 
salon, during the evening party—and say a num- 
ber of supers be required to represent the guests ; 
those supers are grouped, and instructed how to 
sustain the character they would assume. Some 
are seated; some stand chatting vigorously in a 
corner; some turn over the leaves of books, or in- 
spect drawings on the tables; some saunter about 
the room and criticise the pictures on the wall. 
Here a gentleman gets up a flirtation with a 
coquette; there a small circle appears absorbed in 
some discussion. The whole is managed with a 
little easy pantomime, and in no way interferes 
with the more important action going on in front. 
When the stage directions require all to go off, 
the filing away is done naturally, and the company 
disperse by degrees, with pantomime langhter and 
chatting’ and coquetry and joke, as before—to 
stroll into ball-room or conservatory, as the case 
may be. What a contrast is offered here to the 
stiff and stolid stupidity of our English supers! 
Was ever general exit yet made on the British 
stage, that gave no theme for laughter and con- 
tempt? Is the super-mind capable of coming on? 
Is it capable of going off? Is it capable—will it 
ever be capable—of investing a scene with as 
much naturalness as might easily be acquired by 
the application of a little nous. 

Of itself, perhaps, the super-mind can hardly 
improve. As soon as a spark of intelligence dawns 
in a super’s brain, he rises from superdom to 
utility. He ceases to be the dumb exponent of 
chivalry and aristocracy, and soars to loquacious 
servitude, or honest and jocular rusticity. It is 
the utterly unimaginative, who remain supers all 
their lives ; so that there is little to be expected 
from supers as supers. But what we demand is, 
that some intelligent head be provided in every 
theatre, who can teach the helpless and hopeless 
ones what they should know. From the very 
nature of things, they cannot find it out for them- 
welves ; if they could, they would in all probability 
cease to be supers. They should, therefore, be 
instructed—instructed as the scene-shifter is in- 
structed which flat to set, and in which groove to 
set it. The duties of a stage-manager should in- 
dude this important duty above all. Nothing is 
more inharmonious in an otherwise effective scene ; 
and yet, strange to say, nothing is commoner than 
the senselessness and incapacity of the super- 
element. 

In fact, the responsibilities of the stage-manager 
appear to be wholly misunderstood. To discharge 
his duties efficiently, he should be—he must be—a 
man of varied accomplishments, and undeniable 
ability. A man who, ata glance, can take in the 
situation, and knows how it can be most effectively 
rendered. A man whose intelligence places him en 
rapport with the author, and enables him to carry 
ont the conception of the author's brain. So little 
do these conditions appear to be generally fulfilled, 
that we look round in vain for evidence of stage- 
management, and ask, who are the stage-managers ? 
We willingly concede excellence in the art of ar- 
Tangement to Mr. Fecurer and Mr. Dion Bovct- 
CAULT ; but naming them, and pointing to them as 
& brilliant proof that a superior actor may be an 
equally efficient arranger, we come to an involuntary 
pause in our list of able stage-managers. Yet the 
delight experienced by an audience at the sight of a 
good piece effectively put on, and the success which 
must attend a piece of any worth at all which is 
complete in minutie and detail, should stimulate a 
manager to expend every care on these matters—as 
much care as he devotes to his scenery and his 
‘ppointments,—as much care as the leader of his 
orchestra devotes to the smaller instruments of his 
band. A comic author of our day once suggested 
that young men of good breeding and intelli. 
gence might augment their income by being “let 
out” for evening parties, wherever their wanners 
or conversational abilities, or both, might be re- 








themselves with stage-managers, competent to ar- 
range the trivial little things which make up the 
business of the scene; competent to teach super- 
soldiers how to march and halt, and super-by- 
standers how to express some emotion with their 
faces as well as with their right arms; competent, 
in short, to drill some slight comprehension of their 
duties into those, who, on the stage, represent the 
great unspeaking public. 








MR. E. SILAS’S SYMPHONY. 

Tne publication in England of such a work as 
this of Mr. Silas is, we are inclined to hope, a sign 
that better days are approaching for both musical 
art and artists. Unfortunately with us, the de- 
mand for such a publication as a full score of a 
symphony, oratorio, or overture is so very limited 
that no publisher can ever hope to derive a pecu- 
niary benefit. It is, therefore, greatly to the credit 
of the enterprising firm of Messrs. Cramer, Wool 
& Co. that such a work as Mr. Silas has written 
should be produced in such a beautiful manner, 
and at so moderate a price. Mr. Silas, a Dutch- 
man by birth, but so long a resident amongst us, 
is well known to all the profession as the author 
of many very clever works, some of magnitude, 
such as concertos, sonatas, trios, and an oratorio, 
“« Joash’”’ (produced at the last Norwich Festival). 
The present work is his first symphony, and proves 
to be a masterpiece. When first we had an op- 
portunity of hearing it at one of the rehearsals of 
new compositions organised by the Musical Society 
in Hanover-square Rooms, we were greatly struck 
by its many beauties, and the excessive care and 
finish bestowed upon it. The success attending 
its first hearing was so great that it was subse- 
quently performed at one of the same Society’s 
public concerts last season, and a second hearing 
onlyserved to confirm an opinion previously formed, 
that it is a work worthy of being placed in the 
library of every musician alongside with the scores 
of Beethoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn. We shall 
attempt, so far as our limited space will allow, to 
give our readers some goneral idea of the compo- 
sition, at the same time strongly recommending 
all to make a more intimate acquaintance with 
the score. 

Mr. Silas seemed to us to have taken the best 
of all models, Beethoven, for Lis guide, and with- 
out any plagiarism, has given his symphony a tinge 
of The Pastorale. The first movement (allegro non 
troppo, in a major, 3-4 time) opens with a charm- 
ingly simple phrase, of a pastoral character, for 
clarinet solo, accompanied by four horns and two 
bassoons, which at once foretells the author's 
ideas. At the eighteenth bar it is doubled in 
unison and octaves by the flute, oboe, and bas- 
soons to a moving accompaniment in quavers for 
second violins and viole, working up gradually to 
a fortissimo at letter a, where a new figure enters 
for the strings, the cross accentuations being very 
marked. A little later on, a lovely passage for 
corni, 3rd and 4th in & (led in by a sustained 
B—B,A, and B,8, for bassoons), enters, and is 
taken up by the clarinets in a, doubled by the 
bassoons at the fourth bar in the octave below. 
The strings then continue the melody, which now 
gets more and more spirited, to letter B, where it 
is taken by the basses and bassoons against a 
pasSage in triplets for the violins f°. The prepa- 
ration for the repetition of the first subject is most 
masterly and effective, as is also the whole working- 
out of the two motivi, which is done after the 
established form. In the return to the tonic, the 
charming phrase given out by the corni in 8 is 
taken by the clarinets, and responded to by the 
oboes, the violins then continuing it. Later on, 
they modulate into Fr, pp., where passages in imi- 
tation enter for the wind. At letter u it is again 
taken up f°, and works up very spiritedly to the 
end of the movement. 


The second movement (andante quasi adagio— 
common time—a minor) is of a religious and solemn 
dirge-like character, fully scored, the brass being 
very effectively employed. After two bars, in 
which the basses start with a counter subject, of 
which great use is made throughout, a flowing 
melody is commenced by the violins, the corni 
playing four quavers (rest and note) with the 
inner strings, to the eleventh bar, where the violins 
resign the melody to the first flute and oboe. At 
the twenty-sixth bar (Pid animato ma maestoso) the 
full brass enter (the wood-wind having started 
the new subject in triplets) in a massive and 
telling harmony; lasting, however, only twelve 
bars; when the violins again return to the first 
subject, against a sustained @ for corni 8rd and 
4th, and the accompaniment (taken at com. 
mencing by the second violins and viole), now by 
clarionets and bassoons, At the fifth bar it is 
taken up by the second violins and bassoons an 
octave below, and at the ninth by the basses to a 
new counter-subject for the flute; the corni and 
viole playing in triplets. The effect produced by 
the repetition of the bars before letter a is very 
good, the return of the wind into c preparing for 
the re-entry of the first subject in the original key 
being managed in a masterly manner. 

The violins then start a new and animated 
passage in semi-quavers, which is continued by 
the seconds to an accompaniment of wind,—flutes 
and oboes. On reaching the dominant, the tym- 
pani enter with a pianissimo roll, continued while 
the clarionets prepare the return to the first aub- 
ject once more; but this time given to the violon- 
cello with beautiful effect. Our limited space will 
not permit of our more particularly pointing out 
all the skill displayed in working out this move- 
ment; but we would wish to draw special atten- 
tion to the excessive beauty of the latter portion, 
from letter c down to the end. 

In the third movement (8cuBRzo allegro molto 
vivace, in ¥. 3-4 time), the viole lead off with a 
subject of a lively and tripping character, which is 
taken up by the second violins at the ninth bar in 
the dominant, leading the hearer to anticipate a 
regularly worked-out figure; but at the twenty- 
ninth bar it returns to the tonic—tutti r—which is 
kept up with characteristic bustle and gaiety. 
The trio enters a little later on, and introduces 
(meno presto) a lovely little melody, admirably 
scored for trumpets (@ cylindre) and four corni. Of 
this great use is made, it being given in imitation 
to all the wind successively, the working out being 
such as only a thorough musician would be enabled 
to carry through. When the tempo primo is re- 
sumed, the modulstion into p flat is refreshing. 
The first motif is again introduced, of course; the 
viole leading, as before. 

The chromatic accompaniment of the basses 
near the conclusion, where the subject of the trio 
is once more heard, is charming, and quite ori- 
ginal; this is doubled successively by the strings 
and bassoons, gradually increasing, and brings 
this admirable movement to an end. 

The last portion (allegro vivace, in A major— 
2-4 time) seems to be intended as descriptive of 
a village dance, so gay and jovial is it in character. 
It commences by the basses and tympani 
well the rhythm for four bars, on the tonic and 
dominant, when the first violins enter with a 
lively melody, afterwards doubled by the flutes 
and clarionets. All goes on “ gaily as a marriage 
bell,” till, after eight bars for the basses, a new 
phrase is introduced, breathing devotion. This is 
carried on by the wind, to a pissicato accompani- 
ment, for thirty-two bars, when the dance is re- 
sumed. This idea, we are well aware, has been 
used by Beethoven and others—it is none the leas 
charming on that account. Two composers, like 
two painters, may take the same subject, and 
work out their conceptions very differently. 

There is much very clever writing in all that 
follows ; but we are prevented giving more than a 
general idea of the whole. We will, therefore, 
only remark that, from letter p (animato), where 





the hymn, or prayer, is taken by the wind (wood 
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and brass) while the strings play in triplets, down 


to the end, the scoring is such as to bring the 
whole work to a highly effective termination. 

The peru sal of this score has given us the highest 
gratification, and we now can only hope that very 
soon we may have another opportunity of hearing 
it performed. What is to prevent its being done 
by both the old and new Philharmonic Societies ? 
We congratulate the Musical Society on their 
having been the medium through which it was 
first made known to even a small portion of 
the musical public; and we now likewise would 
offer our thanks to Mr. Silas for giving us such a 


work as this, his first symphony. We observe it 
marked Op. 19. Such a work is a lasting memorial 
of study, intense devotion to art, and self-sacrifice. 
Perhaps we should explain our ideas better. When 
we see, as we do daily, dozens of attempts at com- 


position (or imposition), we are disgusted at the 
presumption, or impudence rather, which induces 
their authors to place on the title-page of, perhaps, 
a very insignificant, badly-written valse, “Op. 79,” 


or “ Grand galop brillante, Op. 136.” Such persons 
do not know the word “ modesty” any more than 
they are acquainted with their musical grammar. 
In the case of Mr. Silas, observe the difference. 
He has written, as we before mentioned, in every 
style, from oratorio to light pianoforte pieces, and 
yet he does not presume to aflix to others than 
those he himself feels really deserve it the 
mysterious “Opus.” Of this the symphony is 
A man is a fool who does not know his own 
talent; yet too often in music, as in the other 
arts, a man fools his talent away. How seldom 
do we find even a real artist like Mr. Silas de- 
voting, perhaps, years upon such a work as may 
assist to perpetuate his devotion to the art and 
profession he has adopted? Even though it should 
prove a failure, he is deserving of all praise. Of 
Mr. Silas we have all through this notice spoken 
in unreserved praise; and is, we trust, only the 
first of many opportunities we shall have of draw- 
ing the attention of our readers to works similar 
in character and magnitude to his first symphony. 
Such compositions really tend to advance the art ; 
and we must, therefore, as in duty bound, even if 
we ourselves derived no pleasure personally, give 
them our good word and encouragement. 


one. 





“ APPLES, ORANGES, GINGER BEER.” 





Tue best way of avoiding an unmitigated 
nuisance, is to refrain from putting oneself in the 
way of it. This is a hard dispensation, and, under 
certain circumstancss, we find it almost impossible 
to carry out such a resolve without sacrificing our 
most cherished amusements. Few pleasures are 
free from alloy; and the tranquil enjoyment of 
intellectual pursuits is often marred by causes for 
intense personal discomfort; producing an extreme 
irritation of spirit highly detrimental to that tone 
of mind which should be possessed by a “ good 
listener,’ desirous either of edification, amuse- 
ment, or as much as he is entitled to of both. 
We must have our drama—it is part of the national 
sustenance; but we cannot put up with the 
“apples, oranges, and ginger beer” nuisance much 
longer. ‘That long-suffering animal, the British 
Lion, has been gently growling his determination 
into the ears of theatrical managers for a con- 
siderable time. Some have responded to it by 
practical measures, securing the comfort of their 
audiences ; and have entirely removed the cause 
of complaint. While congratulating the few 
lessees who have recognised the evil, and fallen in 
with the public views, we must warn their obdu- 
rate brethren, that popular forbearance is nearly 
exhausted, and that the question is not only more 
eagerly canvassed than ever by London playgoers, 
but condemnation is also expressed in a propor- 
tionate degree. It is generally admitted that 
managers, as a rule, depend more on the pit and 
gallery for their principal receipts, than on the 
boxes and stalls. Of course there are certain 
theatres which form exceptions to this rule, but 





clearly a proprietor’s true policy to study the 
personal comfort of “groundlings” and “ gods,” 
so that instead of being driven away from his 
theatre by one or two painful experiences of its 
inconvenient arrangements, they may be led tocome 
repeatedly, and to tell their friends with willing 
enthusiasm, where comfort may be found, out of 
the exclusive region of dress circle or stalls. 

The unbearable inflictions consequent upon the 
sale of refreshment in the pits of our theatres, 
arise from the saloons being underlet, and in no 
way, or in a very slight degree, under control of 
the management. It is from the saloons the un- 
fortunate basket-women are sent—the money they 
are able to take forming part of the saloon 
keeper’s revenue. The public, after paying their 
admission, have no right to be annoyed; and 
naturally hold the manager alone responsible for 
the ills they have to bear. It is a question which 
any lessee might answer to himself without 
hesitation: whether the rental, however large, 
from a saloon, is an adequate compensation for 
much antagonistic feeling on the part of the 
public against his particular establishment. The 
whole question lies metaphorically in a nutshell ; 
and it may be depended upon as an absolute 
truth, that London contains many thousands of 
playgoers, who, having no special attraction in 
view, are not particular where they go, except in 
one ominous sense for those managers who refuse 
to hear the “voice of the charmer;” in other 
words, have a predilection for the theatres in which 

hey are made most comfortable. 

The general public know nothing of the arrange- 
ment between the lessee and the person who rents 
his saloon; and anxious only for a reasonable 
share of personal comfort, very sensibly hold the 
first-named individual accountable for the in- 
tolerable nuisance of basket-women. Sight-seeing 
may produce hunger; so, by all means, let us have 
facilities for staying the appetite in theatres; 
but, on the familiar argument, “if it isn’t worth 
“fetching, is isn’t worth having,” let the various 
comestibles be kept within proper limits, and not 
be seen in the pit. If the mountain will not go 
to Mahomet, Mahomet will go to the mountain ; 
and thirsty souls will never forego their libations. 

A groundling’s grievances are numerous. He 
argues that his ideas of elegant comedy, or 
sensation melo-drama, should not be rudely dis- 
turbed by invitations to malt liquor. His con- 
viction that apples, oranges, and ginger beer are 
excellent things in their way, is weakened by the 
fact of their being so much in his way; and his 
gratitude for those bounties of nature is completely 
dispelled by the oppression to which he is sub- 
jected by the Hexeys of the pit. He becomes 
sarcastic, and propounds that the aforesaid apples, 
oranges, and ginger beer in January are 
about as seasonable as a can of hot elder wine in 
that period of summer known as the “ dog days.” 
His habitual urbanity disappears when he beholds 
the well-known female propelling her establis- 
ment up a pit-row, between the knees and backs 
of his unhappy fellow sufferers. He refuses to 
allow that the emissaries from the saloons are of 
sylph-like proportions, and insists upon the fact of 
their having attained, in most cases, an incon- 
veniently bulky development. As a set-off to the 
annoyances inflicted by the pit cup-bearers, there 
are a certain few distresses fall to their lot. They 
are more familiar with unkind remarksand churlish 
greetings than orders; and, worse than all to the 
female mind as now constituted, they are entirely 
prohibited from the wearing of crinoline. Taking 
the last fact into consideration, we are bound to 
give every credit to that rare moral courage, which 
can make such a sacrifice as the abandonment of 
the fashion for the sake of a thankless business. 
Much has already been said in condemnation of a 
practice which is the source of so much general 
disgust; and, from recent evidences, the storm 
appears to be rising again. If these signs of the 
times should lead to a managerial conclave, re- 
sulting in the abolition of the nuisance, it would 





we speak of the Metropolitan average. It is 





seem rather a graceful concession, than an un- 


avoidable yielding to public pressure, and in that 
sense promote the good understanding which 
should always exist between managers and their 
patrons. Half measures will be ineffectual. The 
total removal, and not the amelioration, of an ob. 
solete and inconvenient practice, is positively 
demanded; and it will be a time for hearty con. 
gratulations from all well-wishers of the drama, 
when this crying evil is no longer existing in our 
theatres. 

The correspondence that has taken place in the 
Daily Telegraph, between Mr. Vrntna, of the 
Princess’s, on one hand, and two or three members 
of the general public, on the other hand, is im. 
portant so far that it has induced Mr. Vinive to 
yield gracefully to the popular feeling in the 
matter. In his first letter, replying to a com. 
plainant of the nuisance, Mr. VininG endeavoured 
to show that the habit vas an old one; was bene- 
ficial to thirsty pit-goers; and was generally de- 
sired by the public. He was, however, in error as 
regards his conclusion; and two letters, mere 
samples of many more which would have followed 
if the discussion had continued, showed the view 
which the public takes of the infliction. The 
manager of the Princess’s, satisfied with the ex. 
pression of opinion educed, immediately gave way, 
and has stopped the practice of selling refresh- 
ments in the pit of his theatre. We have to 
felicitate Mr. Vin1ne on the obliging spirit he has 
displayed ; on the urbanity with which he hag 
listened to objections; and on his promptitude to 
remove what evil had given rise to them’ And 
we do not doubt that the public will readily ap. 
preciate his efforts to secure their comfort, and 
that he himself will by no means be the loser by 
his complaisance. To other managers we would 
quote his example in the patent nuisance to which 
we have alluded. 








THE MUSIC OF VARIOUS SPHERES. 


Tue musical character of the age, thanks to 
Mr. Joun Parry, is by this time one of the age’s 
recognised peculiarities. Nevertheless, there are 
few people who are fully aware of the requisition 
in which music is held by an artistic and appre- 
ciative public. Youthful and enthusiastic artiste, 
who regard the profession as a glorious path to 
honour and distinction, do not always remember 
that the path may occasionally lead downwards 
bar-parlour-wards. Youngladies, who, on thepiano- 
forte or light guitar, are the pride and delight of 
several surrounding neighbourhoods, are probably 
unaware that the piano and guitar niay be the 
favourite instrument in the kitchen as well. We 
confess, for ourselves, that we have hitherto but 
dimly guessed at the great truth; that we have 
only of late, albeit a musical journal, become 
penetrated with the feeling that music is as es- 
sential in a person’s education as—say arithmetic. 
The conviction has been forced upon us by & 
perusal of the world’s requirements, as trumpeted 
through the advertising columns of the daily 
papers. Here is a modest request, which may be 
taken as a specimen of the accomplishment de- 
manded by the age, and which is extracted from 
a popular contemporary :— 

O PIANISTS.— WANTED, a PERSON © 
Se eye ee 
home ot oaebaiel cin adie &e. 

The grammar of the request is not infallible; 
inasmuch as a male or female convivial is slightly 
ambiguous—not to say inelegant, so far as female 
conviviality is concerned. But with the gramma 
we have less to do than with the sense, which is 
obvious enough. Indeed, the advertiser apparently 
possesses a mind far too soaring to be shackled by 
orthographical cenventionalities. The barmaid 
whom he requires must be a pianist and a 

scholar. Or, putting it in another form, the 
pianist whom he needs (for it is a pianist for whom 
he advertises) must be competent to assist at the 
bar. A new desideratum here is started—eithe 
that barmaids should learn music, or that pianisl 





should know how to draw ale and p&ter. Now, 
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the knowledge of French might be an accident of 
birth, so that there is not so much of the adver- 
tiser’s soaring nature displayed in his asking for 
somebody who could speak French. But, as the 
knowledge of the pianoforte can solely be gained 
by long study, and is usually the accompaniment 
of a gentle education only, there is something 
painful in imagining the advertisement answered, 
and the result of it. Imagine some gently- 
born girl, whose earlier life made her acquainted 
with music among other accomplishments, lured 
to reply to our ambitious publican through 
stress of poverty. Imagine her accepted by 
the artistic victualler; and the scene is easy 
to fill in. The smoky bar-parlour; the reek of 
tobacco; the rude song and ruder joke; the 
coarseness and the French; the music and the 
beer. It is a picture to sadden one, and cause one 
to wonder at the misery in the world, which can 
make such employment acceptable to those whose 
acquirements are of a higher order than the 
ordinary ones of domestic servants. 

For many such there must be, or the convivial 
and aspiring publican would not advertise so con- 
fidently. That music, indeed, as an accomplish- 
ment, is finding its way into the lower ranks, is 
evident from many indications of a similar nature: 
the following among others :— 
ware by a Young Man, aged 28, who has 

lost his left arm, EMPLOYMENT as LIGHT PORTER 
or MESSENGER, and to Instruct in Vocal or Instrumental 


Music. Highest testimonials for nine years. Board and small 
salary required.—Address, &c. 


Now, this is more cheerful than the preceding ad- 
vertisement ; it is redolent of more hope. For the 
young man who can act as light porter, messenger, 
singing-master, and professor of music, and do it 
all with one arm, will surely not remain long un- 
employed. The question remaining is, what in- 
struments does he play and teach with a single 
hand? It can hardly be the piano—unless he 
confines himself to the treble—or the violin either, 
for that demands a little exercise of the left 
fingers—unless he indeed uses his right, and gets 
somebody else to draw the bow. It may be the 
drum; or, probably, Pan’s pipes. That, however, 
is a matter entirely personal in character, and 
relating to the young man alone. We can only 
rejoice that music is extending its range through- 
out the different grades of society; that pianos 
and pale ale are not always antithetical; and that 
proficiency in singing and capacity for teaching 
music may occasionally be found combined with 
the practical knowledge of the duties of light 
porterage. 


THE “FAUST” LIBRETTO. 











To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—You are doubtless aware that the English 
version of “ Faust,” as issued by Mr. Chappel], and 
the version as sung at Her Majesty’s Theatre, are 
by no means one and the same. Mr. Sims Reeves 
comes on and sings, but what he sings is perfectly 
unintelligible to the audience, who vainly consult 
their shilling handbooks for an explanation of the 
mystery. Of course, in the profession, the real 
state of matters is no mystery. We all know that 
Mr. Sims Reeves in particular, and one or two 
of the other artists in a lesser degree, have declared 
that they will not sing Mr. Chorley’s words, and 
have, in fact, employed other librettists to re-write 
their parts, or have in some other manner departed 
from the version prepared by Mr. Chorley for Mr. 
Chappell. Now, Sir, a most important point is 
Involved in all this—a point interesting, on the 
ne hand, to the general public; and more so, if 
possible, on the other, to English authors and 
adapters, 


Mr. Chorley is no novice in libretto-writing ; 
aud I am one of those who consider that he can 
Write concise, nervous English, and that, in addi- 
tion, his matter is as good as his manner. Mr. 

has written many beautiful things, far 
above the level of ordinary libretto-writing; and 
if he hos in occasional instances succeeded only 
averfectly in binding his thoughts into a round 


no man, except perhaps that extraordinary mixture 
of rhapsodist and poet, Bunn, ever yet wholly 
succeeded. The intense difficulty of being always 
flowing and lyrical, and at the same time original 
and poetical, is best known to authors who have 
nibbed their pens for exacting composers and un- 
imaginative artists; and if this difficulty is great 
in writing original opera, how much is it intensi- 
fied in adapting to an English structure the 
irregular, broken, and, in many cases, unmelodic 
phrases of Gounod ? 

T do not mean now to enter upon the question 
whether or not Mr. Chorley’s version could be 
improved upon—merely remarking, en passant, 
that I don’t know any poet going that could not 
stand refining a little. ‘That, however, is not the 
point—the point simply being, whether the artists 
at Her Majesty’s have constituted themselves a 
Court of Appeal from publisher's and author's 
decision, and have rudely treated a literary man ; 
or whether the librettist has really and truly re- 
fused to amend certain unvocal passages on the 
solicitation of both publisher and artist. Both 
these views are entertained. Nothing can be 
easier for a man of Mr. Chorley’s standing than 
to clear up the unpleasant doubt that hangs over 
us in this respect ; and I do trust there will be an 
explanation, come from what source it may. 

Allow me, sir, to thank you for the scrutiny 
habitually exercised in The Orchestra with regard 
to the literary merits of librettists. It is with 
pleasure that I see the leading musical journal 
recognising the importance of, not only subject, 
but correct literary treatment in libretto writing 
—and I trust that the discussion of such topics as 
the one now suggested by the cutting and altering 
of Mr. Chorley’s “ Faust” will lead to a change 
for the better in the style and manner of our 
books of Opera.—Yours, MEPHISTOPHELES. 


a. 





Ga 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF TALENT. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—In last Orchestra, there was a wonderfully 
true and just paragraph in the prospectus of the 
English Opera Association. ‘It was as follows :— 
“The Directors feel that much good may be 
effected by the Association in lending a helping 
hand to those who, though possessing the physical 
qualifications for the lyric stage, are unable to 
command the means necessary for their musical 
education. Many a promising aspirant, after 
having made even considerable progress in his 
art, has, simply from the want of trifling assist- 
ance, been forced to abandon a career which might 
have proved equally advantageous to himself and 
to the public. To such it is the intention of the 
Directors to offer (under certain conditions) not 
only instruction, but also the means of making 
themselves gradually familiar with the stage. 
The common and frequently fatal error will thus 
be avoided of young artistes being presented to 
an audience for the first time in characters of the 
highest pretensions. Arrangements to this end 
may be made so as to be not only of the utmost 
benefit to the artiste, but also highly remunerative 
to the Association.” Now, that is precisely my 
case. I was for some time a pupil of a good 
master; I have been heard with approval by many 
professional gentlemen; but circumstances beyond 
my control have prevented my obtaining the 
chance of a public appearance. Now, if you 
would kindly inform me how I could get into 
communication with those in authority connected 
with the English Opera Association, I think, per- 
haps, I might at last have my constant and earnest 
endeavours crowned with a certain amount of 


success.— Yours, etc., ASPIRANT. 
[« Asprrant” seems to be impressed with the 
idea that the Directors of the New Association 


don’t mean what they say. We are more hopeful. 
If “Asprrant” has real talent, and a certain 
amount of professional culture, she need not be 
afraid of her ultimate success. Only let her wait. 
It is to get out of the hideous system of clique, 
unhappily so prevalent of late years, that the 
Association has started into being; and the 
very first evidence of uineness in the Asso- 
ciation’s acts will be their throwing wide their 
ante-rooms to the wai 

There is ony boven et ig What is 
our correspondent must i 

impatience. Many a promising girl has had her 
career utterly spoiled by hastily ven into 
the arena in the dubious company of 
managers, and sch enewrs; and 





mellow lyrical sheaf, he has only failed where 


“MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—Some time last year some advertisements 
appeared in the newspapers informing the public 
that a National Association for the encourage- 
ment of music was formed, or was forming, for 
instruction in music, vocal and instrumental ; and 
that like the Continental Conservatoires, it would 
lend its aid to unfriended genius, and do a great 
deal more besides, when it had acquired sufficient 
funds. The Association, in July, 1863, also ad- 
vertised that it would give away a few hundred 
pounds in prizes to the best choirs, which should 
compete at the Crystal Palace, no choir to contain 
less than forty members ; but I do not think that 
the competition took place. A concert was also 
given at St. James’s Hall, in aid of the funds of 
the Association. Does this Association still exist ? 
If so, why does it not make public how and when 
it intends to perform all it has undertaken to do, 
as we are sadly in want of a National Conser- 
vatory.— Yours, ete., H. 8. D. 

_—_--—_—-—-———_— 
SONGS AND SINGERS. 
To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, “A Srnarna In- 
cuBvs,” is much too pleasant a companion to part 
with carelessly; but, despite his notions to the 
contrary, and the ingenious by-play which is 
infused throughout his letter, I maintain that to 
pay singers for singing songs with a sixpenny 
Royalty on every copy signed is a most unfair 
thing towards the publisher and composer. I will 
afford a proof from my own personal knowledge. 
My friend “Clinker” is a first-rate composer— 
stands a1 in the musical market—his works fetch 
the highest prices. One of his happiest efforts 
was published last year at Metallizer & Co.’s, under 
the alliterative title, ‘ Bluster, balmy breezes !” 
It was fancied by Herr Sauer-Kraut, the sweet, 
still, small-voiced German tenor, whose “ warblings 
at a morning concert” Miss Jemima Juniper calls 
“ Tomtit-onic respirations;” and it was agreed 
that on his singing “the Breezes,” he should sign 
the copies and receive sixpence for every copy 80 
attested. Notwithstanding the song pleased and 
produced an effect, he has never sung it again, 
though he pocketed fifty shillings for the signed 
hundred copies, and will sit like an “Incubus” 
(that’s the word) on it to the end of his days, 
producing what learned doctors term “suffoca- 
tive anhelation” to the publisher and composer. 
All the tenors, “re-nowned and un-renowned,” 
as Alfred Bunn ycleped them, from Rufus Refus 
down to Morman Morganus, would like to sing, 
for mere love of art, “ Bluster, balmy breezes ;” 
but would it be fair that these industrious B’s 
should fill the hive with honey, for the mere 
advantage and gratification of an idle drone, to 
say nothing of the lost honour anzd glory of my 
friend Clinker, who has seen his pet poetical 
piccaninny strangled in its birth? But, now, to 
account for all this injustice and apathy. Herr 
Sauer-Kraut himself composes. He has an un- 
limited liability towards his own offspring. This 
is perfectly natural; and to get honour and glory 
for composing, and sixpence a copy for singing his 
songs, is too tempting a bait to be resisted. Hig 
Lied, “ Thou art so fat, and yet so fair,” is a stock. 
song; and it is amazing to see what an exhuber. 
ance of sentiment young ladies display, between 
steeple-towering bonnets and expanding crinoline, 
when they hear themselves so 
This is the secret-—“The breeze” was a useful 
pendant to “The fat, fair child;” and so long as 
the “Bluster, balmy breezes” do not come to a 
“blow,” it will not matter, though it cannot be a 
wonder if such conduct should produce a coolness 
among friends, and bring “Royalties” to a 
discount. 

I think your correspondent, “ Incusus,” might 
have instanced better samples of what he calls 
“good music” enjoying immense popularity, than 





eming ; 
nothing is more difficult, let us tell “ Asprrawr,” 
than to get into the right groove again. Ep. ]} 


the “ Faust stuff,” and such songs as “Three 
Fishers,” and “Broken Bones.” The latter effusion 
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smacks eadly of Bartlemy Hospital, or Ethiopia ; | 


and, if “Incunvs’”’ had not signed himself a} 
singer, which I doubt very much if he be, I should 
have certainly given him credit for the setting of 
these said “ Bones,” which I am honest enough to 
believe have been set in an anatomical and ar- | 
tistical manner. 

The gratuitous servicos of singers being de- 
manded and accorded to concert-givers deserve 
especial notice. I consider the giver of a concert 
to be in even a more degraded condition than a! 
blind mendicant, who, led by his dog, holds out his | 
hat to every passer by, imploring aid and alms. 
Excepting for charitable purposes, concerts are 
usually gross impositions, grounded in vanity, or 
love of lucre,—and, of late, have become a scorn 
and a laughing-stock. Surely the composer, the 
teacher of singing, &c., should be amply remune- 
rated from his professional labours, without laying 
his friends, artists, and acquaintances under 
weekly, monthly, or annua! contributions to secure 
him a quarter's income, for having designed a 
dull, long, tiresome, and tedious concert for their 
amusement, or rather say, suffering or misery? I 
have one of these monstrosities advertised now 
before me, to take place at, what your corres- 
pondent, ‘“Incusvus,” divertingly calls, “ Dirty- 
lane Theatre.” The artistes already engaged— 
mark the term, ‘“ engaged !’’—embody seventeen ' 
female and nine male vocalists, and six instru- 


meutal performers. 

“Mra. Lirriper’s Lodgings” are to be let—not 
alone—with the kind sanction of Charles Dickens, 
Esq. ; and “another important novelty,” Beet- | 
hoven’s “‘ Pastoral Symphony,” (shame on it! that | 
it should happen to be “ for the first time in any | 
country ’)—performed in London with pictorial | 
and pantomimic illustrations! 

Poor Beethoven! has it come to this? Pictures 
and pantomime! canvass and clowns! to elucidate 
the mightiest work of one of music’s mightiest 
wizard’s. We are a degenerate age! Beethoven 
and Beverley combined to furnish amusement for 
a crowd of early-closers on a Saturday at one! 
and Martin (not Luther) to bring up the rear of 
the Pastoral with “Three Hundred Hailstones,” 
by Handel. 

If every hailstone could leave its mark on the 
perpotrators of such antics, we would hail the 
whole performance; as it is we can but exclaim 
with the immortal Bard (who bas just lost, by a 
self-constituted set of bunglers who mar every 
thing they touch, a stone to his memory)— 

“Can such things be, 
And Overcome as like a summer’s cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” 
Yours, &c., ‘T'wo-Hzaprp Janvs. 


> 





MENDELSSOHN’S CONSECUTIVE FIFTHS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra, 

S1r,—Allow me room in your columns to make 
gome answer to the remarks of your correspondent, 
“ B Mrvor,” inserted in last week's impression. 
I think few musicians acquainted with practical 
composition, and with Mendelssohn’s ways as a 
writer, would have the smallest hesitation in en- 
tirely acquiescing in the view taken by your cor- 
respondent, “ A Fiat,” in the number before last ; 
and his query could hardly have been better an- 
swered than by silent assent. ‘That correspondent 
suggests that the consecutive fifths in question, 
occurring in the first tenor solo in “ Elijah,” are to 


be explained, either by supposing that Mendels- | PeTP 


sohn wrote the air in the first instance for a 


| scoring would think of suspecting him of it. It 
| was not his character to write in a loose way with- 


| his ideas was always regular and orderly. The 


paniment, the transgression of the precept would | 
be done away with, and it would take an extremely 
sensitive ear to detect the difference in the! 
effect. As to Mendelssohn's going out of his way 
to make a trifling violation of a law of counter- 
point; asto his making consecutive fifths in a 
sequence of sixths with hie eyes open, a8 your cor- 
respondent so positively insists,—uo one who has 
studied Mendelesohn’s delicate and well-finished 


out regard to convention; with all his great ori- 
ginality, he never thought fit to display it in a 
disregard of scholastic rules; the elaboration of 


later German school, every one knows, is not so 
punctilious; and every year that goes by causes 
the rules of strict counterpoint to be applied less 
and less to the free style of writing. Mendelssohn, 
however, was utterly without sympathy with the 
Romantic School, either in its general spirit or in 
its details. And even now, I think, none of the 
great German writers would write consecutive 
fifths intentionally, in such a very simple case as 
the one cited in “Elijah.” They reserve their 
transgressions of rule for greater exigencies, and 
more complex harmonies. 

Your correspondent, “‘ B Mioz,” says he should 
like to hear the opinions of others—lst, on the 
rationale of objecting altogether to fifths; and, 
2ndly, when the license is of undoubted service. 
I would suggest that the ventilation of such a 
subject as this, as it must be necessarily very 
diffuse, is not fit for the notes and queries of your 
columns. The rules of counterpoint, of which this 
is one, had a very simple origin, namely, in experi- 
ment: certain effects were found to be good and 
certain were found to be bad, and hence, that 
these effects might be in general produced or 
avoided, precepts were laid down in the form of 
indisputable laws. We owe to the sagacity of the 
times that framed the elementary rules of counter- 
point that basis of musical composition which has 
always held good from then till now. The prin- 
ciples of counterpoint, however—the reason why 
good effects are so and bad effects are so—rests on 
an entirely different footing, namely, on the laws 
of musical acoustics, a science of the existence of 
which, it may safely be said, nine-tenths of musi- 
sicians, and a portion of the general public, are 
ignorant. For the credit of the musical art, and 
for the sake of its advancement from the rank of 
an art to that of a science, it is to be hoped that 
the dawn of musical acoustics is not far off. With 
the superior philosophical intelligence of the pre- 
sent day, ood the immense quantity of technical 
data now amassed, there will be less to contend 
with than formerly in extracting from the vast 
overgrowth of musical theories, mathematical and 
speculative, a reasonable and sufficient basis for 
the first principles of harmony and counterpoint. 
Your correspondent, “B Mrnor,” should not expect 
that a few words in the columns of a newspaper 
should be sufficient for the discussion of a point 
which lies at the very bottom of the theory of 
music, ete., and moreover, that part of the 
theory which has hitherto been considered almost 
entirely out of the province of an ordinary musical 
education. 

To judge by the volumes that have been written 
in various languages on this subject alone, the 
question of consecutive intervals seems to have 

lexed many clever heads in bygone ages. The 
most evident explanation that ante gleaned from 





soprano voice (in which case the fifths would not 
exist), and in transposing the part into the tenor 


clef, overlooked the mistake that arose in doing | that the consecution of any similar intervals—and 
s0,—or else, by regarding them as an ordinary slip | ——S es uces teellth te tnnat choe ooh 
. t 4° \ the exception of musical octaves, and these are 
carelessness. I think very few will agree with | in strict counterpoint objectionable, because they 


of the pen, with no other excuse than a slight 


your correspondent of last week, “B Mrvor,” that | 


guch a petty delinquency would have been com- | Caries Donatp Macieane, Mus. Bac. 


mitted by Mendelssohn with his eyes open. The 
danger of fifths ina simple sequence of sixths is 
among the first precepts of elementary counter- | 
point put before the beginner; in such a se- 
quence, nothing could possibly be gained by trans- 
gressing the rule; and I think your correspondent, 
“B Minor,” might easily be persuaded that the 
charming effect he mentions has nothing to do with 
fifths contained in the passage, but is brought 
about by the structure of the passage iteelf. By 


the various existing musical text-books, and the one 
in which I think your correspondent, “‘B Mrnor,” 
will find the greatest amount of truth, is this: 


enfeeble the harmonies.—I am, etc., 


Exeter Coll: Oxford. 
—¢~—. 


ANSWER TO Qurry.—THe Krevrzer Sonata.— 


the modulation to e minor commences only with the 
next chord F sharp, cand a. The £ natural before 
the turn clearly indicates that the turn must be 
made with © natural. At (2) the F must be F 
natural; to prevent an augmented second F sharp, 
e flat. If vr sharp, it must lead up, while the 
example shows a f: cadenza. Accidental signs 


The turn at (1) must be made with & natural, as | such 








slight alteration in the alto part of the accom- 


for the one hand are never meant for the other. 
Belfast. Leo K. 








Brobinctal, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
MANCHESTER, 





JANUARY 27. 

Progressing onward towards the completion of 
the somewhat important series of concerts 
twenty in number, the thirteenth of these 
musical gatherings, under the direction of Mr 
Charles Hallé, took place on the evening of 
Thursday, the 2ist inst., and the bill of fare 
which was provided proved sufficiently attractive 
to again draw a large audience. As we intimated 
in the last report from this city, the services of 
the London Glee and Madrigal Union wore, for 
the second time this season, included in the list 
of announcements, and it is scarcely necessary 
to do more than remark that the performances of 
the truly excellent party fully deserved the 
applause which was generously accorded to them 
on each appearance. The vocal programme was 
confined exclusively to part music, and, when all 
was so really good, the critic has only one difficulty 
to encounter, i.e., the extra diffoulty of selecting 
for enumeration any very specially admirable 
points of interest. Perhaps from amongst the 
many gems which were so charmingly given, 
it might be desirable to particularise Horsley’s 
male voice glee “‘ When the wind blows,” ag aiso 
Webbe’s exquisitely beautiful “When winds 
breathe soft.” The instrumental portion of the 
concert contained mauy points of interest, the 
overtures being Macfarren’s “Chevy Chase,” 
Bennett’s “ Wood Nymphs,” very finely played, 
Balfe’s “Siege of Rochelle,” and the overture to 
Wallace's‘ Maritana.” The last, being splendidly 
played, brought out the powers of the band in 
the finest possible manner, for, notwithstandin 
that this was the last orchestral work, and indeed, 
the conclusion of the long concert, the applause 
which followed must have fully demonstrated the 
enjoyment of the audience. It having been 
intimated that the entire programme was to be 
taken from the works of composers acknowledged 
to belong exclusively to the English school, Mr. 
Hallé selected John Field’s elegant pianoforte 
Concerto, in o minor, No. 7; and, although it 
might appear that the proportions of the work 
were not, at all points, equal in pretension to 
similar productions from the pen of a Beethoven, 
nevertheless, in common justice to the great 
pianist, of whom Englishmen may be consistently 
proud, it must be at once admitted that the 
composition contains beauties not to be found 
even in the works of the mighty master we have 
referred to. We shall be glad to hear a second 
performance of a work so very em con- 
ceived. Mr. Hallé also played Handel’s “ Har- 
monious Blacksmith’ very finely, end was 
warmly encored. We had almost forgotten to 
remark that a further hearing of the “ Prelude 
and Banquet Dance” from Sullivan’s music 
to the “Tempest” still further evidenced its 
claims to critical consideration. The next of this 
series of important concerts is to include a per- 
formance of Beethoven’s “Choral Symphony.’ 
This work has been, for some time past, in 
rehearsal. We trust that complete success may 
Seppe 

unds of the Female age 
last night, and we are glad to have to the 
fact that a tolerably numerous ‘audience assem- 
bled on the occasion. We should also be very glad 
if it were our privilege to state that the entire 
performance was one worthy of the highest com- 
mendation ; such, however, was not the case, 
as the objects of the charity are so well acknow- 
ledged, as being deserving of 
we must express our surprise that the list of 
artists did not contain the names of of the 
acknowledged celebrities of the district. fact 
reasonably leads to the suspicion that some paltry 
feeling, of which every lover of music as an 
ought to be truly ashamed, had interfered to pre- 
vent the management from seeking the aid of 
of the members of the musical profession 
resident in Manchester, which assistance would 
have tended to render the performance a very dif- 
ferent thing to what it really was; and if the 
public are to be annually called upon to su 
gatherings, it must be remem 
that the future successes of such appeals, even 00 
the score of charity, depends, to a great extent, 
upon the unconditional satisfaction realized on all 
oceasions—a fact apparently overlooked by tbe 
management of the performance in question. The 
band of the 56th Lancashire Volunteers, under 
the dinection of Mr. G. Ballay, ait gest meets 
relieving the v portions programme. 
This clever bandmaster 


also performed s comet 
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solo charmingly, evidencing the fact that the 

wers of the instrument were not to be supposed 
as having been reserved exclusively for a Kosnig. 
The vocal programme was, for the most part, com- 
posed of the popular music of the period, the 
deservedly admired ballad, “The Stirrup Cup,” 
being included in the selections. 

The legitimate drama has still to give place, in 
a very large degree, to the pantomime attractions, 
which continue to draw so marvellously well at 
both houses here. Indeed, the extensive details 
appertaining to both of the subjects which form the 
text of the scenic entertainments would form an 
ample reason why any drama of lerge proportions 
should be avoided——At the THuxarre Roya 
there is a standing ‘dish, as a prefatory, under 
the title of “Who Speaks First,’ in which the 
clever acting of Mrs. Bickerstaff is especially 
commendable. The pantomime goes merrily; 
after which, the laughable farce of ‘A Kiss in the 
Dark” also again introduces Mrs. Bickerstaff very 
prominently ; and in this pieco the almost inimit- 
able humour of Mr. H. Thompson becomes so 
thoroughly laughter-provoking that it must be 
indeed a pitiable specimen of morosity which 
would prove insensible to, or proof against, his 
drolleries, which are the more remarkable since 
they appear to be purely natural and spontaneous. 
In the first little comedy the part of Captain 
Charles was capitally played by Mr. Henry Irving, 
as was also that of Smart, the waiting-maid, by 
Miss Louisa Moore; a similar compliment may 
be recorded as regards the impersonation of Mr. 
Frank Fathom, in the farce, by Mr. Irving; anda 
further mention of Miss Moore’s ability may be 
properly made for the clever rendering of the part 
of Mary. Tho domestic picturings were very 
cleverly realised in both cases, and much that is 
instructive, as well as entertaining, may be 
gathered from the representations given, as to 
how easily the imagination may be led to create 
cara as distressingly painful as they are 
unreal, 

_—_—_—_— 


LIVERPOOL. 





JANUARY 27TH. 


We have lately had several concerts, of local 
interest; one, in aid of Poland, was most satis. 
factory, and well attended. The Irish residents 
here, anxious to assist the brave patriots, formed 
a committee, and proposed a concert. ‘The artists 
came forward cheerfully, and many hundreds went 
tohear them; the Concert Hatt, in Lord Nelson- 
street, was crowded, and if we are to judge by 
the applause bestowed upon the performers, the 
satisfaction must have been entire. Miss Bennett | 
(soprano), sung with effect, and caused the | 
“Tramp chorus” to be re-demanded. Miss 
Nicholls sang ‘‘ The Storm” by Hullah, with such 
rood taste as to win an encore. Mr. W. F. 

_ received a similar compliment for singing 
“The Maid of Kildare.” Signor de Braunhelder 
was invited to sing some of the National Polish 
melodies; and on presenting himself ho was 
most cordially greeted. Signor de B., proposed 
to translate the Polish airs he was about to sing, 
and remarked, that few nations are so rich in 
sterling and original melodies as Poland is. For 
the first, he introduced “ Polonaise,” a national 
dance of monarchs and nobles, the style of which 
is adopted by every musical composer; the second, 
the “ Maswrek” a song, and a dance of the Country 
of Mazovia, of which Warsaw is the Capital; the 
third, the “ Krakoviak” (Cracovienne). from which 
the galopade and polka dances were derived. 
Mr. Cowper, of the Theatre Royal, gave his kind 
assistance, and recited “The Bridge of Sighs :” 
on being encored, he read “ A Song for Poland,” 
avery effective poem, written for the occasion ; 
this was vehemently applanded. The proceeds of 
the concert will realise about 50l.——On the 20th 
‘nst., Miss Brewer (Mair Anne Birios), a Welsh 

arpist, gave a concert at the Concrrr Hatt, 
which was well attended, the Welsh residents 
medominating. The first air, “Pen Rhaw,” Miss 
Brewer played on an old Harp with 103 strings (a 
gift of Sir Watkin W. Wynn, Bart). Though 
very clever, it was monotonous. ‘he second solo, 

Serch Hudol,” on the pedal harp, was more 

itand effective; the difference in the instru- 
nents is obvious. Mrs. Skeaf sung the “ Whe Bells 
% Aberdovy” with good taste, and was warmly 
cored. Mr. T. G. Hughes delighted his Welsh 
friends with the “Can y Melinydd,” this was 
Feerously applauded and re-demanded. Mr. 
aike’s “I'm not myself at all” was very 
amorous. Mr. Skeaf presided at the pianoforte 
very efficiently 
a foe Rorat no change is found 
goed ry © pantomime continues to draw 





West,” gains favour at the AMPHITHEATRE, and, | Pantomimes are still going on furiously, but the 
although Mr. Craven's drama has been before | audiences are thinning, and the comic business 
the Liverpool public for some time past, there | gets rougher and less orderly as the season 
seems no diminution in the interest it excites./ advances. At the Royan, the gymnastic feats of 
This is, no doubt, due to a great extent, to the the Sprites, the brothers Ridley, continue highly 
strong cast. At the Princr or Wates we/| applauded, and with justice, for they are triumphs 
have had another opportunity of appreciating the ol imiensuler culture. The new farce, “ That Rascal 
excellent literary and dramatic talent of Mr. H.| Jack,” is a pretty good piece, rather above the 
T. Craven. It is very seldom we find a good) average run of farces. Miss Markham and Mr. 
writer a good reader, seldom, in fact, that we find | Sam Johnson acted well in it, the former specially 
an author capable of delivering with effect his|so, and Mr. Lyons was not quite so obtrusive 

own composition. Yet on the English stage, at| vulgar as he ordinarily is, so the piece had a very 
present, there are two bright exceptions to the] fair chance. There is one thing we wish to notice 
irule: the one an actor, universally known and|at the Royal, and an arrangement we wish to 
almost universally admired, the other little if at}commend to the notico of the management, 
all known as an actor, and possessing talent quite | Just before the end of the last piece, people in all 
as distinguished. ‘These two are Mr. Boucicault| parts of the house begin going out, preventing 
and Mr. Craven. The latter gentleman, after a| those with better manners from hearing anything ; 
few nights practice in the part of Bernard Reynolde | this want of good breeding is specially noticeable 
in “ Miriam’s Crime,” undertook to produce his|in the boxes and gallery, the opposite poles, as it 
own drama “ The Chimney Corner,” and to play in| were, of theatrical civilisation, and is greatly to 
it the part of Peter Probity. The action of this! be reprobated. Now, of course, there is a police- 
drama will be familiar to the London public, as! man at the gallery-door to prevent the “rows” 
in it Mr. Robson obtained one of those triumphs, | that so often happen there, but it will never occur 
for which his career as an actor is (or shall we| to that officially idiotic functionary that it is any 
say was) noted. ‘The piece is short, and with a! part of his duty to stop people going out and 
very slight plot, simply represents one incident! disturbing the whole house before the end of the 








in the honour of a tradesman. The principal 
personages are four, Solomon Probity, ee ninety- 
one, Peter Probity, aged sixty-one, and his wife, 
and John Probity, aged twenty-three. Peter 
Probity, being left executor to a late friend, has 
occasion to bring home with him a considerable 
sum of money, which for safety he places in his 
desk. During his absence from the room, the old 
man, whose recollection for events that have 
occurred half a century back is about as remark- 
able as his utter forgetfulness of those which 
have taken place during the previous minute, 
conceives the brilliant idea of secreting the money 
“up the flue,” and having carried the idea out, 
proceeds to speculate on his reason for having left 
his chair. The action of the piece is so wrought 
that suspicion falls wholly on John Probity; and 
the consequent anguish and disgrace of the 
parents form the main interest of the drama. 


of all grief and suspicion is as satisfactory as can 
be desired. It can, however, be well imagined 
that the part of Peter Probdity affords ample 
scope for that particular description of pathos, 
of which Mr. Robson was so excellent an exponent. 
Mr. Craven, taking Mr. Robson as a model from 
which to copy, has produced so excellent a picture 
of the homely anguish of the disgraced father, 
that we are at a loss whether to award him 


| greater praise as the author of the whole piece, or 


as an actor of a partin it. Mr. Nelson, as the 


in character parts he can produce excellent effects. 
The piece admits of no stage display, and yet 
Mr. Henderson has produced for it one of the 


On Monday last, Miss Sara Nelson took her 
benefit at this theatre, and had a full house. 
Engagements, are, we believe, made with Mr. and 
Mrs, Boucicault, and also with Mr. Alfred Wigan. 
——At the Apyutpur THEATRE the pantomime 
(admittedly the best in Liverpool), continues to 
draw “ iiamense” houses. 


———————»~——__—_—_ 
SCOTLAND. 





JANUARY 27TH. 

Epinpuren.—Was it awakening appreciation of 
the Drechsler-Hamilton family, or the presence of 
his musical and dramatic Highness Prince Alfred, 
that brought a good audience to the Music Haun 
to hear a good concert? Hopefully, the former 
consideration, so far as the good taste of the Edin- 
burgh public is concerned, assuming, for the sake 


deserved good attendance. The press is generally 


papers here are fond of devoting a column to 
short biographies of each Drechsler-Hamilton, 
whenover they turn up in Edinburgh. The 
Courant, for example, is fond of philosophising on 
their talent, and this week traces their origin to 
their mother. It says—‘‘ Their playing has none 
of the premature hothouse character, which we 
associate with juvenile prodigies.” Quite so; but 
what is a premature hothouse? Has it anything 
to do with foreign Conservatories? Be that as it 
may, the Misses Drecheler-Hamilton and Master 
Carl Drechsler-Hamilton, and Mrs. Howard and 
the Glee Union, made up a very pretty vocal and 
instrumental concert. The Glee Union are be- 
coming thorouguly popular; Mrs. Howard always 
was so; and, as before said, a gradual appreciation 
of the Drechsler-Hamilton race is dawning ou the 





——Miss Kate Saville’s “ Miriam 


Edinburgh public, 





Of course the box is found, and the clearing up| 


vid man, was loudly applauded, and proved that | 


most truthful and perfect scenes imaginable. | 


| play. This view of tho stthject should be presented 
|to him, and enforced. Prince Alfred sets a good 
jexample to the boxes by invariably remaining to 
the end, but Edinburgh play-goers want teaching 
manners in a more stringent way; and some 
notice in the play-bills might have a good effect. 
Tur Orpyretra Hovse closes this week, after 
we fear a not very successful season. The burlesque 
of “Aladdin” which is running just now, is well 
played ; Miss St. George sings and acts well in it. 
Mr. Saker’s make-up as the Widow Twankay 
is better than almost any we have seen, and Misa 
Clara Griffiths sustained the part of the King with 
a great deal of spirit and cleverness.——~At Mr. 
Edmund Saker’s benetit on Friday, he is to be 
supported by several friends from the boards of 
the Royal—Miss Markham, Mr. 8. Johnson, &e., 
and will, we trust, have a bumper-house. Tas 
Princess's makes the most tremendous efforts to 
attain the highest respectability, but somehow 
falls rather short of the mark, and its entertain- 
ments are more for the “ great unwashed” than 
any other people; but they have started a “dress 
| circle,’ and much may be hoped from that. The 
pantomime goes on briskly, the harlequinade being 
uproariously applauded. Owing to the smallness 
of the stage, the Pantaloon Mr. N. C. Carroll, who, 
in that line is almost unrivalled, shot himself into 
the orchestra, knocking the fiddlers right and 
left, a bit of “business” hardly gone ever in 
rehearsal, we should think. There is nothing 
more to be critical about, nor will there be tilt 
| Clown and Pantaloon have laid aside their trunk. 
hose and paint for another year, till fair Colwm- 
bines and Harlequins flit perilously before the foot- 
lights no more, and the glories of the transfor- 
mation scenes lie only “in the memory of the 
youngest inhabitant.” 

——<-—_——_—— 

IRELAND. 




















JANUARY 277TH. 

Dusurn.—Mozart’s 12th Mass was performed 
with full band accompaniments on Wednesday 
last, in the Round Room of the Rorunpa, for the 
benefit of the “Mater Misericordi# Hospital,” a 
most ——— charitable institution, 1a’ 
erected at an enormous expense by public contri- 
bution, for the reception of patients of all re 
denominations. The Right Hon. the Lord or 
ae determined notto spare himself) and the 

ady Mayoress were present. The great work ro- 
ceived fair justice; the “Cum Sancto Spirito,” in 
particular. Mr. Fletcher Baker, in the very 


of a joke, that they have any taste at all. For|solo “Et Incarnatus,” displayed much power 
the rest, the concert was a very good one, and/|the “ Sostenuio.” 


One of the morning papers 
justly remarks that “At a time when it can be 


eulogistic of the artistic family, and tho daily | truly said that there is great want of tenor vocal- 


ists amongst us, the accession of Mr. Baker to the 
musical ranks must be regarded as an acquisition 
of im ce.” The second part consisted of a 
miscellancous selection of an attractive charactor, 
in which Miss Ellon Williams sang Arditi’s popu- 
lar “Il Bacio,” which, by the way, forms one of 
the solos for the principal danseuse at the Theatre 
Royal in the ballet every evening. Mr. Baker 
gave with much effect ‘“‘ My name is Pat Molloy,” 
the Irish song, words by Boucicault, and music by 
G. A. Osborne, one of the pieces contained in the 
Musical Album of “ The London Irish Rifle Volun- 
teers,” a work brought out in such excellent style 
as to reflect much credit on the publisher, It may 
not be out of pate here to recommend this very 
interesting work to the readers of The Orchestra, as 
it contains some capital contributions from dis- 
tinguished pens, foremost amongst which those of 
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Balfe and Wallace stand prominent. Mr, Baker 
was rapturously encored in “ Pat Molloy,” which is 
likely to become popular. Mrs. Wilson (late — 
Clarke) sang “The power of love,” and an ame- 
teur performed a solo on the violin creditably. | 
The result of this concert was to give pleasure to | 
the very large audience, and, what is of still more | 
importance, to add considerably to the funds of a| 
great and meritorious charity. Mr. J. Glynn was 
the conductor.——The first concert of the Dublin 
Madrigal Society is announced for Friday next, 
with a good programme. 

At the Tuearre Royar, “A Hard Struggle,” 
Naval Engagements,” ‘“ Uncle John,” and other 
attractive pieces of the same class, have been 
preceding the pantomime, which seems, if any- 
thing, increasing in attraction, the sixth juvenile 
night, which took place on Tuesday last, proving 
perhaps more productive than those which have 

one before. —— At the Qu®reEn’s, an exciting 

ama, entitled “The Carpenter of Rouen,” has 
been produced with success, in which Miss Annie 
Parker, Miss J. Bellair, Mr. Warden, Mr. Robson, 
jun., and, indeed, the entire strength of the com- 
pany are engaged, all performing in a manner so 
as to uphold their well-earned reputation in 
Dublin. 

Cork.—Mdme. Tonnelie® took her benefit at the 
THEATRE on Friday last, when the house was cram- 
med, this artiste being a great favourite in the 
** beautiful citie.” The performances consisted of 
the first two acts of ‘* La Sonnambula’” and the last 
two acts of the * BohemianGirl.”” Much enthusiasm 
was exhibited during the evening, and the beneficiare 
was, of course, called repeatedly, being led on at the 
end by Mr. Cooper, the conductor. The company 
are now performing at Limerick with success, from 
whence, after a short engagement, a return visit to 
Cork is announced. Miss Horgan gave a concert 
on Saturday, at which she was assisted by Mdme, 
Tonnelier, Mr. Cooper, and the principal artistes of 
the Opera Company. The room was well filled with 
the friends of the young lady, who enjoys a high 
reputation in her native city as a pianist. She dis- 
played her powers to much effect in the well-known 
duet for piano and violin from ‘* William Tell,” by 
Osborne and Deberiot, which she played with Mr. 
Cooper, and§which went off with much brilliancy. 
Miss Horgan also gave a fantasia on Irish airs, 
which, according to the Examiner, was interpreted 
‘*in a thoroughly satisfactory manner.” Mdme. 
Tonnelier sang ‘‘ Lo! here the gentle lark !” which, 
with Mr. Cooper’s violin accompaniment, could not 
fail of its usual effect. 

Be rast. —The Classical Harmonists’ Society gave 
their second subscription concert for the season on 





| that the severest critic could not discover in them aught to de- 


the reception given him. His acting was in consonance with his 
reputation, and the accessories of voice and make-up were such 


tract from the excellence under the influence of which the spec- 
tators remained spell-bound for nearly three hours. Mr. Brooke's 
= guttural voice was so distinct as to be almost melodious, 
while his action was incomparably grand. The ruling passion of 
Richeliew’s soul—ambition—the cruelty, the undoubtedly great 
qualities of the celebrated French Cardinal statesmen, and, most 
touching of all, his affection for his ward, the gentle and virtuous 
Julie de Mortemar, were represented by Mr. Brooke with 
such conspicuous ability that his previous acting during his 
recent engagement here, though really good, seemed in compari- 
son to the manner in which he performed his réle last night mere 
trifling with his splendid abilities.« ‘The audience thoroughly 
appreciated his efforts and rewarded him with enthusiastic and 
uproarious applause. After each act he was called before the 
curtain to receive a perfect ovatiou. For years there have been 
no such demonstrations of unqualified approbation as were heard 
last night in our ably-conducted local theatre, and seldom could 
they have been better deserved. The play of the passious on the 
countenance of the aged Cardinal was reproduced with a fidelity 
that was worthy of the tribute. The performance concluded with 
** Jack Robinson and his Monkey.” —Belfast News-Letter. 





BirMINGHAM. — ExTRAORDINARY SCENE IN A 
Tueatre.—The Birmingham Gazette has an account 
of an extraordinary scene which was witnessed at 
the ADELPHI THEATRE in that town on Saturday 
night. It seems that during the pantomime the 
*supernumeraries” struck work, and the Clown 
explained to the audience that none of them had 
been paid their wages. At last it came to a scene 
in which the Clown has to jump from a springing- 
board through a trap-door. The Clown went to 
the side wings, and, appealing te some one there, 
with outstretched hands, said, “I cannot break 
my neck; there’s no one on the other side.” As 
may be supposed, the hisses, groans, whistling, 
and noises that ensued were almost deafening. 
After a time Mr. Grattan, the manager, came for- 
ward in front of the footlights, and entered into a 
statement to the effect that the great expenses of 
the pantomime did not allow him to pay all his 
debts. The Clown denied many of Mr. Grattan’s 
statements, and made various charges against that 
gentleman. At last the performance went on, the 
Clown, Pantaloon, and Sprites doing their tricks as 
far as possible without the aid of “supernume- 
raries.” The only persons belonging to that fra- 
ternity who appeared on the stage was a solitary 
man dressed up as a policeman, and one young 
girl, and they, in the orthodox style, were beaten 
and kissed by the Clown. Still the greatest con- 
fusion and noise reigned among the “ gods,” and 
the respectable people in the stalls and pit had 
nearly all left the house. Sundry fights took place 
in the gallery, and pieces of the seats were thrown 
into the stalls. The Columbine, Clown, Pantaloon, 
and Sprites still appeared on the stage, and the 
band played music, not a note of which could be 





Wednesday evening, the 20th instant, when the 
** Messiah” was eo on Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Miss Carrodus, Mr. Topham (of Dublin), and Mr, 
Brandon, were expressly engaged for the occasion. 
Although the band was not numerous, or sufficiently 
strong for Belfast and its splendid Music Hall, 
Handel’s great masterpiece was well given. The 
** Hallelujah” chorus was repeated by universal de- 
sire. Dr. E. Chipp, who is a good organist, con- 
ducted. . 

The apology to the public, which Mr. Webb so 
imperatively required of Mr. G. V. Brooke, has come 
in the shape of an ‘‘ explanation,” which runs as 
follows :- 

“A Canp—Mr. G. V. Brooke considers it an imperative duty 
he owes the general public (which has through life been his truest 
friend), to endeavour to explain the extraordinany scene that 
occurred in the Theatre Royal, Belfast, on Saturday evening, 16th 
inst. Severe illness and annoyance were the cause of what took 
place ; provoked by an = insult from some misguided indi- 
vidual 5 the audience. § Mr. Brooke is now residing on the scene 
of his early triumphs, and has been constantly engaged in his pro- 
fessional career without interval for 14 years. e feels that he 
requires rest, and he thinks it would be very injudicious on his 


heard. The fights were ultimately quelled by the 
|two policemen stationed in the gallery, and the 
| “gods” having tired themselves, a little order was 

restored. One of the Sprites then came forward, 
and saying, ‘‘ This is for the rest of the company,” 
went through a clever gymnastic performance, 
which called forth hearty applause. Some one 
then shouted from the gallery to the Sprite, “Got 
any money, Fred?” 

Sprite.—“ No.” 

A Voice.—* Got any money, Clown?” 

Clown.—** No.” 

Pantaloon.—“ I have 10s.; that’s all.’ 

The Sprite then held out a shilling, saying, 
* That’s all.” 

One of the gentlemen who had remained in the 
stalls then threw a shilling upon the stage, which 
the Sprite picked up. The shilling was followed 
by several others and by a shower of coppers, 
amongst which were sundry farthings from the 
“gods,” some of which fell upon the stage, others 





part, and an insult to the public, to appear in Belfast again ; but 
with the most heartfelt gratitude for the favours hitherto heaped 
on him by a Belfast public, and with the truest and warmest 
wishes for the prosperity of this great commercial town, and with 
no small {amount of deep regret, he, therefore, announces his 
farewell. 

“ January 19 

“Mr, G. V. Brooke wishes respectfully to make an addendum 
to the card inserted by him in the Belfast journals of yesterday's 
date, explanaory of his conduct at the Theatre Royal on Saturday 
night last. He omitted to express his regret that he so far forgot 
his duty to the public as to refuse (in a moment of irritation) to 
finish his performance of Richelieu, and he feels this to have been 
an error, and trusts that his acknowledgment of this lapse of 
duty to his patrons will be deemed sufficiently satisfactory to the 
public of Belfast, 


“ Belfast, Jan. 20. 1864.” 


After such “ explanation,” the public again opened 
its arms. His renewed success may be jud from 
the following extract from the News Letter :-— 


MR. G. V. BROOKE IN BELFAST. 

On Monday night Mr. G. V. Brooke ap; las “ Richelieu” 
in Bulwer — play of that name, before a densely packed 
house in the Royal. When he presented himself he re- 
ceived such unanimous and hearty applause as neq sepely hosp 
bestowed by a Belfast audience on any actor but if. 
Cheer after cheer rose from the immense attendance, who, one and 
ry they would an old and much 

seems 


“Gustavus V, Brooks. 


in the orchestra, striking the musicians, who had 
remained at their posts during the whole disturb- 
ance. Several of the supernumeraries then rushed 
on the stage, and a regular scramble, to the great 
delight of the “ gods,” took place for the money. 
However, the “gods” insisted upon its being handed 
over to the Sprite, who, amidst overwhelming ap- 
plause, bowed his acknowledgments. The curtain 
| then rose upon “The Fairy Realms.” Such a 
scene !—a piece of scenery in one place, another 
| in another, and a regular mass of confusion. A 

few “ fairies” stood in the background; some were 
in their places, others stood laughing. Frame- 
works of iron where fairies should have stood were 
| empty, and, amidst a flickering ray or two of blue 
| and red-coloured fire, the curtain fell upon a scene of 
| confusion such as we have never before witnessed 
upon a stage. The lights were then lowered, and 

the noises and groans in the gallery amongst the 

* gods” were greater than ever. “The writer was 





glad to beat a hasty retreat, and to find himself 
safe in the street, where there was a crowd of 
persons—men, women, and bo: ing the 
entrance to the stage door, some of them swearing 








would do if they did not have their money. The 
“performance” was not concluded until a little 
before Sunday morning, and when the writer left 
the spot the noisy “ amusement” seemed to be at 
its height. 

PHARIS ‘EISM aT PLYMeuTH.—We present to 
our readers the underquoted extract from the 
Western Daily Mercury, as indicative of the humbug 
which is latent in the hearts of men—especi 
some Churchmen. The vicar of a certain parish 
had given in his own house an amateur perfor. 
mance for the edification of his friends. The 
Western Daily Mercury noticed the fact—not 
carpingly, but paragraphically. The following 
charitable letter was accordingly the result :— 


THEATRICALS AT THE VICARAGE. 
To the Editor of the Western Daily Mercury. 
Sik,—Will you permit me to refer briefly to the 7 
contained in the Western Daily Mercury of the 18th rg 
respecting the theatricals at a Vicarage. , 
I have no wish to invade the privilege of an Englishman, viz. 
to act as he pleases in his own house; but if a Wesleyan 
Minister, or a Minister of a Dissenting denomination, were to 
metamorphose his dining-room into a temporary theatre, I doubt 
very much py oe he — escape censure, 
If either of the rev. gentlemen named in the paragraph 
been summoned during the performance to the dying bed brs 
fellow-creature, or to the private baptism of a sickly infant, can 
we imagine that he would fave hastened thither in his costumic 
array? or, may I enquire, what would have been the state of 
his mind to administer to the spiritual necessities of the one, or 
to perform the sacred duties of his office to the other ? 
We live in the “sensation” age, and events of ‘startling 
interest are continually occurring: what wonder, then, if we 
should see displayed in the window of a stationer’s shop the 
cartes de visite of clergymen in theatrical costume, with an 
ewe notice to the public of—“ The Rev., d&c., as (amateur), 
Hamlet, Macbeth, or Shylock”! 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Modbury, January 19, 1864 





The Rev. Oriel Bland (who has come to perform 
the duty for an absent friend, at a small country 
church)—* I suppose a Hymn is sung in the usual 
simple manner.” Clerk—‘ Oh dear no, Sir; we 
have a very efficient Choir of Singers, besides three 
Violins, three Flutes, a Clarionet, Accordion, Horn, 
and my Bass Fiddle; and we sing Four Hymns, 
besides Chaunting the Psalms and Litany; we 
know Mozart’s Twelfth Service, and to-day we 
perform Purcell’s Te Deum and Jubilate, besides 
our usual Anthem ; and, Sir, you need not trouble 
yourself to read the Belief, for we sing that too; 
and, Sir, would you prefer our tuning-up for the 
last piece during your exordium or at the Blessing 
for my Bass Fiddle will drop half a note durin 
Service, and——” [The Rev. O. B. turns pale a 
asks for a glass of water ].—Punch, 





When Samuel Wesley rescued the forty-eight 
Fugues of Sebastian Bach from the darkness in 
which they had so long been manured, his enthu- 
siasm at their beauty and profound skill was in 
proportion to the disgust and honour of his brother 
professors. It is said of him, that going home late 
one evening, slightly elevated, he was proffered 
the aseistance of Charlie, one of the guardians of 
the night, who offered to see him safe to his 
dwelling. They had not walked far, when Wesley 
turned to his companion and asked, “ Sir, co you 
know John Sebastian Bach or not?’ Charlie 
denied all intimacy with such a person, and there- 
upon Wesley declined his farther acquaintance, 
sat down on the steps of a house, and vowed ho 
would not progress another yard with a fellow whe 
knew nothing about Bache. 


—-~ 
>— 


THE DEATH BY FIRE OF A COLUMBINE. 








It is with sincere regret we have to record the 
death by fire of Mademoiselle Marie Charles, a 
danseuse of some celebrity, who met with the acci- 
dent which terminated so fatally, at the Pavilion 
Theatre, while there acting as Columbine. 
Charles was a dancer of considerable 
attractions and ful towrnure, and fre- 
quently performed at the Pavilion Theatre. Her 
loss will cause sincere pain to all whose 
of her public ability and private worth call forth 
their esteem for her life, and their sorrow for her 
untimely and dreadful end. It that, on 
wan standing at th back of the stage ner a 0 
was i e 0! near @ 
of lights placed on the boards. the flames 
were put out, the injuries received by her occa 
sioned her death, after some short suffering in the 
Londom Hospital. An inquest was held on Saturday 
when Mrs. i hlan was the first witness 
called, and said that she was the sister of the de- 
tee 4: lived at be Surrey ’ 

who was a single person, was 
to perform in the character of Columbine, and she 





that they would not until they had their 
money. Their - iat they 


language was loud as to 





was skilled in her and had played three yeaté 
at the Pavilion . Witness saw her since 
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the accident, and she said that in leaning on a} 
child that was supposed to support her, she over- | 
balanced herself. In trying to recover herself, she | 
made a complete turn, and her dress went over a 
row of lights at the back of the stage. 

Charles Hoare, stage carpenter at the Pavillion 
Theatre, deposed that on the night of the 6th of Janu- 
ary deceased was playing as Columbine. Witness saw 
her dress catch fire. There was about thirty persons 
on the stage at the time. It was then 8.15, and the 
ballet scene in the pantomime was being gone through. 
All the danseuses were on the stage, and they all wore 

ight dresses. There were sixteen of them children, the 
youngest being about six years old, and some of the 
others were twelve years old. At the back of the stage 
was a row of gas jets (24 burners), about 16 inches from 
the floor, to give effect to the scenery. There was a sort 
of board before them, behind which the dancers should 
not step. There was no wire or gauze over the jets, 
and the only protection was the board mentioned. 
That board was ten inches high, and was four feet in 
advance of the lights. There was a second ground rail 
igher than the lights. When witness saw the deceased 
take fire she was in the act of dancing—of making 
“figures,” as it was called. She was in a motion, but 
“posing,” not exactly dancing. There was a child 
near her. Witness saw her step over the ground rail, 
and he called out to her, “‘Get away from there, or 
you will be on fire in a moment.” She was dressed in 
gauze. She did not hear witness. There was no per- 
son between witness at the time. The other dancers 
were ed round the stage in advance of deceased. 
Wituess hardly thought she could have heard his 
warning. Her dress took fire at the back part. She 
to run, and witness ran to prevent her. Others 
ed on to assist. Some persons lent coats, others 
and one lent a blanket, and the fire was put out. 
Witness was sure a blanket was lent. The pantomime 
had been running about two weeks at the time. Witness 
had heard several persons caution the Columbine not 
to get into the “four foot” inside the ground rail. 
She certainly must have stepped over that rail before 
she came next the lights, 

By Mr. Campbell, manager of the Theatre.— 
Witness heard Mr. Campbell at the first rehearsals 
warn the children and ladies not to go over the ground- 
rail. Deceased was present on these occasions. 

Miss Kate Haines, one of the corps of the ballet, 
said that at the time of the accident witness was nearer 
the audience than deceased. The ballet were form- 
ing a tableau_scene, and the deceased was to pose 
at the back. is scene occupied a quarter of an hour, 
and it was near the close. itness had been lying on 
the stage with her face next the audience, and was 
getting up, when she saw the deceased make a slight 
stumble. Then, as witness supposed, to pass the affair 
off, she stoo and sprung upon her toes. As she 
stooped her dress went right over the lights. Deceased 
had stepped over the ground rail. She did so every 
night. ‘They had all been cautioned not to get over 
the rail, but deceased used to do so, saying she was 
= safe, and she could form her “ pictures” there 

ter. 

By the Coroner: Witness could not say whether the 
child was inside the footlights with her, nor whether it 

was at of her “‘ picture” to recline upon a child. 
The lights were immediately behind the “ water row,” 
which was about two feet high. Ifa person was 
inside the ground rail, and in the “four foot,” her 
dress being short, projected over the water row on to 
the gas jets when she stooped. Witness always con- 
sidered the water to be high enough. Had not con- 

with others of the ballet, or with any one else, 
as to how the accident occ 

By the jury: Witness did not see that a child was 
Dear * awe’ when she looked around, because all had 
made a move, It waspart of their duty to turn to 
look at the Columbine. 

The nqoat was then adjourned till Friday next, at 
three o’clock, the coroner remarking that the affair 

have to be investigated thoroughly. Last year 

the penagees of several theatres had received notices 

from the Lord Chamberlain as to the lights used upon 

the stage, and he would require Messrs, Campbell and 

ple to produce the one sent to them. 

were as many as seven bodies lying dead 

through burning at the hospital, upon whom inquiries 

were opened during the day; and after the jury had 

ted their labours they went to the Pavillion 

Theatre to view the with the scene set similar to 
when Miss Thorne caught fire. 


PIANO SWINDLING. 

THE “ EMBARRASSED WIDOW” DODGE. 
WESTMINSTER.—Saturday, Mrs. Mary Dover, 
52, Guaaloy-ctrect, Chelsea, appeared to two sum- 
Monses under the and 26th Vict., cap 88, the first 

het under the second section, *‘ with unlaw- 
4 with intent to defraud, causing and procuring 
whe forged and counterfeited and to be applied a 
certain trade mark, to wa he agg Co! : and 
to a certain "piano! same no’ — 
their manufacture, an merchandise ;” an 
the second summons under the 4th section, for ‘‘unlaw- 
fully uttering and exposing for sale a pianoforte with a 
counterfeited trade mark.’ . 
Mr. F. Lewis prosecuted ; and Mr. Melealfe, barris- 
is stated that the Messrs. Collard, on 
he had considered it a duty to 


es to take the present 
se Gmages of the following olrer- 
in the Times: 
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Piano.—Elegant walnut Semi-Cottage, brilliant and powerful 
toned Trichord. Extra bolts, &c., for extreme climates. Re- 
petition touch, and all the late improvements by Collard and 
Collard. Made expressly for a professional lady, Cost 60 
guineas; equal to new. Must be sold by a widow, through 
pecuniary embarrassments, for 23 guineas.—Apply to M, M., 
58, Walton-street, Ovington-square, Brompton.” 

Mr. Wm. Hart Ollivia said he had been manager in 
in Messrs. Collard’s establishment fifteen years. In 
consequence of the advertisement appearing on the 
14th inst., he went to 52, Stanley-street, where he was 
referred, and found a lady, who had just come up to 
the door with the advertisement in her hand. When 
he entered the house he saw defendant, and ask her to 
show him the Collard pianoforte advertised in the 
Times, and she took him into a parlour, where he found 
the lady he had met at the door, He was shown the 
pianoforte, which had the name of “Collard and Col- 
lard, London,” on it. He could not see any other name; 
and in general appearance and effect it resembled 
Messrs. Collard’s instrument, the value of which, if 
genuine, would be 75 guineas. He ask defendant if it 
was new, when she replied it had been made about 
twelve months. He then made an inquiry as to the 
time it was supposed to have left Messrs, Collard’s 
warehouse ; and she then observed, ‘*I did not tell you 
it was a Collard pianoforte.” Witness inquired who 
was the maker, as he saw no other name but Collard 
on it, when she informed him that there was another 
name on the piano, and he then stooped down to the 
board, but although it was only two or three inches 
from the table, and he had the assistance of glasses, he 
could not decipher any other name. Defendant said 
she would show him that there was another name, and, 
in assurance of that, drew the name-bord from the 
pianoforte, and then he saw certain characters indenti- 
cal with letters ; but, although he took it to the window 
to examine, he could not see what name it was. The 
name of the maker was above that of Messrs. Collard, 
but so exceedingly small that it was ditficult to read it, 
even had it been apparent when the board was in its 
place ; but the small name was cut through, so as to be 
rendered unintelligible. After much difficulty, how- 
ever, it was deciphered as “‘ Geo. Folkard, from,” and 
then followed the names of Messrs. Collard in pre- 
cise imitation of those upon their pianos. Witness had 
been altogether 25 years at Messrs. Collard’s. and had 
no personal recollection of the name of Folkard, who 
never occupied any position in their firm, although de- 
fendant said he had made a great many pianos for 
them. The lady who went in at the same time as 
witness said that the piano was not a Collard, and it was 
an attempt to defraud, at the same time remonstrating 
with the defendant for putting in such an advertise- 
ment, which had brought her a long distance to pur- 
chase a genuine Collard. Defendant said that he had 
not read the advertisement correctly, for it did not say 
that the piano was made by Collard and Collard, but 
that it had their latest improvements. 

Mr. Metcalfe remarked that the-defendant was quite 
correct in telling the lady that the advertisement did 
not describe the pianoforte as being made by Messrs. 
Collard and Collard. It merely mentioned the fact 
that it possessed their improvements. He then asked 
the witness whether it was not common in the trade 
for manufacturers to put their names upon instruments 
that were not made by them ; to which witness replied 
that such things, hs belle were done, but he did 
not know that it was the general practice. He would 
only say it was not done by Collard and Collard. 

Mr. Selfe inquired whetlaie the Messrs, Collard’s im- 
provements were protected by patent or register. 

Witness nod | that many of their patents had ex- 
pired, and could therefore be imitated by others, 
although further improvements had been effected upon 
them by themselves. 

Mr. Selfe inquired whether, although he had no 
— recollection of the name Folkard, he had ever 

eard of his nay | employed at Collards’ ?— Witness re- 
plied that, since he had been in the court, he had heard 
that a person of that name did occupy a very subordi- 
nate position in the factory many years ago. He did 
not know his name as a maker ; the pianoforte he saw 
had "not the latest improvements of Messrs. Collard, 
and he had no ‘authority to put their name on his 
instrument. 

Mr. Metcalfe observed, that anybody who left a firm 
might say ‘‘from” such a person or persons, and re- 
peated that the advertisement, as ag did not say 
that the pianoforte was made by Messrs. Collard; in 
which Mr. Selfe concurred. 

Thomas Williams, a case-maker at Collard’s, said 
that neither the instrument nor case was theirs, nor 
did it possess any of their improvements. It was in 
some respects an imitation of their style. 

Mr. New, of Mitre-court, Temple, solicitor, said he 
was attracted by an advertisement similar to the above 
on the Ist of January, and on going to defendant's 
house on the 2nd, asked to see Collards? ianoforte, 
which he had seen advertised in the paper, and defend- 
ant pointed one out to him. He oak i 
Collard and Collard, and she distinctly said “ Yes. 
He only read the names Collard and Collard on it then. 
There was no other name —— to the naked eye. 
On entering the room one would not discover any name 
but that of Collard and Collard. He believed it to be 
an instrument of their make, and on the Monday fol- 
lowing went a second time, with the intention of = 
chasing it, taking with him an organistto look at it. The 
organist, who d to understand the trick stooped 
down and showed him the name of “Geo. Folkard” in 
es yep ine by cma’ If Mr, 

ateon, the organist, not gone with him, he should 

inly have purchased the instrument, believing it 


to be one of Messrs. Collard’s. 








The Rev, Charles M‘Carthy, a minister of the Esta- 


f it was by | ing 


blished Church—who at first refused to give evidence 
unless his expenses were paid, on the ground that the 
agents of Messrs. Collard had improperly obtained 
access to his house to inspect a piano, but who subse- 
quently made his statement, an assurance having been 
given that the .Messrs. Collard would pay all the 
witnesses their expenses—was put into the witness-box, 
but his evidence was rather more favourable to the 
accused than to the complainants, He said he did not 
glean from the advertisement that the instrument was 
a Collard. He saw two names on the instrument 
on the 12th, when he went to the defendant's house. 
One was extremely large, and the other very small, but 
he read both. He read the small one distinctly and 
clearly. The ‘‘ George Folkard” was not, on the piano 
he saw, secreted by any covering, but he had to stoop 
to look at it. So far from defendant assuring him it 
was a Collard, she told him it was not. He bought the 
instrument for £20 10s. It was delivered at his house 
by the defendant on the 13th, and he considered it a 
a good instrument. 

John Brown, of 58, Walton-street, linendraper, said 
he had given permission to persons to answer adver- 
tisements at his house, Defendant had a piano for 
sale a week or fortnight before Christmas. He had 
not had 100 applications to purchase. He did not know 
that he had had ten; he should say he had had fifty, 
He had known defendant for years as a highly rezpect- 
able lady. She was a widow with a family, and her 
hus»and had been in the musical line, and sold furni- 
ture, 

James Kiddle, of 25, Berners-mews, Oxford-street, 
said he knew the defendant. During the last two years 
he had conveyed about 100 pianofortes to her house in 
Stanley-street. He did not notice what names were 
onthem. He took them all from one manufactory— 
Folkard’s, 9, Percy-street, Rathbone-place. 

Another carman was called to prove that he had con- 
vanes a number of pianofortes also to Stanley-street. 

Mr. Selfe stopped the case by observing that Mr, 
Lewis was charging the defendant with the misde- 
meanor of falsifying or causing to be applied false trade 
marks on these instruments; and suppose he showed 
that 100 more pianos had been taken to the defendant’s 
house, how did tbat sustain the charge? 

Mr. Lewis urged that the marks were fraudulent, 
and it would be for a jury to say whether the applying 
the names on the instruments, coupled with the repre- 
sentations made by defendant in her conversations and 
the advertisements, was not done to defraud. He had 
shown that she was applyidg the names, and well knew 
them to be forged, or comeed them to be forged, 

Mr, Selfe said he repeated that there was not a tittle 
of a case against defendant under the 2nd section. He 
had failed to prove that she had gy or caused or 
procured to be applied, any forged or counterfeited 
trade-mark, There was another section in the Act 
which imposed a penalty upon her for refusing to give 
information whence she procured the instrument, under 
which she might have been prosecuted if she had with- 
held that information; and if she had supplied it, the 
manufacturer might have been proceeded against. 

Mr. Lewis maintained very strongly that he was 
right in the course he had adopted, and expressed his 
conviction that the offence came clearly within the 
section, or that the Act itself became valueless, 

Mr. Selfe repeated that this section was intended to 
meet the man who absolutely made the instrument, and 
not a person like the defendant, who was the mere 

ent, The evidence, so far from proving that she 
placed the names on the instrument, or caused them 
to be placed there, went to negative that assertion. It 
was quite right to issue these summonses by way of 
warning ; but, if such proceedings were to be continued, 
they had better be directed to the fountain-head. 

Some conversation now occurred as to the propriety 
of proceeding with the other summons, which % 
Lewis wished, in the course of which Mr. Selfe repeated 
that he should not have granted Mr. Lewis two sum- 
monses had he been aware of it; and Mr. Lewis then 
said that if the defendant would undertake not to sell 
any more instruments with the forged name of Messrs, 
Co upon them, and give up the name of the 
maker, no further proceedings should be taken. 
Although these advertisements were continued, he was 
bound to say they were now altered to ‘by an eminent 

? 


Mr. Selfe observed that, quite independent of the 
law respecting trade marks, he might remark that this 
was an old dodge, if such a term might be allowed from 
the seat of justice. Pianofortes had been sold at an 
alarming sacrifice for a series of years by widow ladies 
in embarrassed circumstances, but he could not say 
that the ice was very honourable or lady-like, 
Defendant had sane eve up the trade, except for an 
avowed maker who fairly put his name on. 

It was suggested that if Bi nee dene Cone would 


not be so man . 

It wat then d Ghat, the first summons hav- 

been of = pomeety Saoeeeene by the 
necessary ony, the seco’ nominally stand 
adjourned for a month, in order to see whether defend. 
ant gave up dealing in instruments with Messrs, 
Collard’s name upon them, and furnished information 
respecting the manufacturers, 
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Balfe and Wallace stand prominent. dake 

was rapturously encored in “ Pat Molloy,” which is | 
likely to become popular. Mrs. Wilson (late Miss 
Clarke) sang “The power of love,” and an ame- 
teur performed a solo on the violin creditably. | 





The result of this concert was to give pleasure to | Richelieu’s soul—ambition—the cruelty, the undoubtedly great 
the very large audience, and, what is of still more qualities of the celebrated French Cardinal statesmen, and, most 


importance, to add considerably to the funds of a 
great and meritorious charity. Mr. J. Glynn was 
the conductor.—tThe first concert of the Dublin 
Madrigal Society is announced for Friday next, 
with a good programme. 

At the Tuearre Royar, “A Hard Struggle,” 
“Naval Engagements,” “ Uncle John,” and other 
attractive pieces of the same class, have been 
preceding the pantomime, which seems, if any- 
thing, increasing in attraction, the sixth juvenile 
night, which took place on Tuesday last, proving 
perhaps more productive than those which have 

one before. —— At the QUEEN’s, an exciting 
noel entitled “The Carpenter of Rouen,” has 
been produced with success, in which Miss Annie 
Parker, Miss J. Bellair, Mr. Warden, Mr. Robson, 
jun., and, indeed, the entire strength of the com- 
pany are engaged, all performing in a manner so 
as to uphold their well-earned reputation in 
Dublin. 

Corx.—Mdme. Tonnelie® took her benefit at the 
THEATRE on Friday last, when the house was cram- 
med, this «artiste being a great favourite in the 
** beautiful citie.” The performances consisted of 
the first two acts of ‘*‘ La Sonnambula’” and the last 
two acts of the ** BohemianGirl.” Much enthusiasm 
was exhibited during the evening, and the beneficiare 
was, of course, called repeatedly, being led on at the 
end by Mr. Cooper, the conductor. The company 
are now performing at Limerick with success, from 
whence, after 4 short engagement, a return visit to 
Cork is announced. Miss Horgan gave a concert 
on Saturday, at which she was assisted by Mdme, 
Tonnelicr, Mr. Cooper, and the principal artistes of 
the Opera Company. The room was well filled with 
the friends of the young lady, who enjoys a high 
reputation in her native city as a pianist. She dis- 
played her powers to much effect in the well-known 
duet for piano and violin from ‘* William Tell,” by 
Osborne and Deberiot, which she played with Mr. 
Cooper, and§which went off with much brilliancy. 
Miss Horgan also gave a fantasia on Irish airs, 
which, according to the Zxaminer, was interpreted 
‘fin a thoroughly satisfactory manner.” Mdie. 
Tonnelier sang ‘‘ Lo! here the gentle lark !” which, 
with Mr. Cooper's violin accompaniment, could not 
fail of its usual effect. 

Bevrast.—The Classical Harmonists’ Society gave 
their second subscription concert for the season on 
Wednesday evening, the 20th instant, when the 
** Messiah” was performed. Mdme. Rudersdorff, 
Miss Carrodus, Mr. Topham (of Dublin), and Mr. 
Brandon, were expressly engaged for the occasion. 
Although the band was not numerous, or sufficiently 
strong for Belfast and its splendid Music Hall, 
Handel’s great masterpiece was well given. The 
** Hallelujah” chorus was repeated by universal de- 
sire. Dr. E. Chipp, who is a good organist, con- 
ducted. 

The apology to the public, which Mr. Webb so 
imperatively required of Mr. G, V. Brooke, has come 
in the shape of an ‘‘ explanation,” which runs as 
follows :— 


the reception given him. His acting was in consonance with his 
reputation, and the accessories of voice and make-up were such 
that the severest critic could not discover in them aught to de- 
tract from the excellence under the influence of which the spec- 
tators remained spell-bound for nearly three hours. Mr. Brooke’s 
deep guttural voice was so distinct as to be almost melodious, 
while his action was incomparably grand. The ruling passion of 


touching of all, his affection for his ward, the gentle and virtuous 
Julie de Mortemar, were represented by Mr. Brooke with 
such conspicuous ability that his previous acting during his 
recent engagement here, though really good, seemed in compari- 
son to the manner in which he performed his rédle last night mere 
trifling with his splendid abilities.«*The audience thoroughly 
appreciated his efforts and rewarded him with enthusiastic and 
uproarious applause. After each act he was called before the 
curtain to receive a perfect ovatiou. For years there have been 
no such demonstrations of unqualified approbation as were heard 
last night in our ably-conducted local theatre, and seldom could 
they have been better deserved. The play of the passious on the 
countenance of the aged Cardinal was reproduced with a fidelity 
that was worthy of the tribute. The performance concluded with 
** Jack Robinson and his Monkey.” —Belfast News-Letter. 





BrirMINGHAM. — ExTRAORDINARY SCENE IN A 
Tueatre.—The Birmingham Gazette has an account 
of an extraordinary scene which was witnessed at 
the ADELPHI THEATRE in that town on Saturday 
night. It seems that during the pantomime the 
“supernumeraries” struck work, and the Clown 
explained to the audience that none of them had 
been paid their wages. At last it came to a scene 
in which the Clown has to jump from a springing- 
board through a trap-door. The Clown went to 
the side wings, and, appealing te some one there, 
with outstretched hands, said, “I cannot break 
my neck; there’s no one on the other side.” As 
may be supposed, the hisses, groans, whistling, 
and noises that ensued were almost deafening. 
After a time Mr. Grattan, the manager, came for- 
ward in front of the footlights, and entered into a 
statement to the effect that the great expenses of 
the pantomime did not allow him to pay all his 
debts. The Clown denied many of Mr. Grattan’s 
statements, and made various charges against that 
gentleman. At last the performance went on, the 
Clown, Pantaloon, and Sprites doing their tricks as 
far as possible without the aid of “supernume- 
raries.” The only persons belonging to that fra- 
ternity who appeared on the stage was a solitary 
man dressed up as a policeman, and one young 
girl, and they, in the orthodox style, were beaten 
and kissed by the Clown. Still the greatest con- 
fusion and noise reigned among the “ gods,” and 
the respectable people in the stalls and pit had 
nearly all left the house. Sundry fights took place 
in the gallery, and pieces of the seats were thrown 
into the stalls. The Columbine, Clown, Pantaloon, 
and Sprites still appeared on the stage, and the 
band played music, not a note of which could be 
heard. The fights were ultimately quelled by the 
| two policemen stationed in the gallery, and the 
| “gods” having tired themselves, a little order was 
restored. One of the Sprites then came forward, 
and saying, ‘‘ This is for the rest of the company,” 
went through a clever gymnastic performance, 
which called forth hearty applause. Some one 
then shouted from the gallery to the Sprite, “Got 
any money, Fred?” 

Sprite.—“ No.” 

A Voice.— Got any money, Clown?” 

Clown.—** No.” 

Pantaloon.—*“ I have 10s.; that’s all.” 





“A Canp—Mr. G. V. Brooke considers it an imperative duty 
he owes the general public (which has through life been his truest 
friend), to endeavour to explain the extraordinany scene that 
occurred in the Theatre Royal, Belfast, on Saturday evening, 16th 
inst. Severe illness and annoyance were the cause of what took 
place ; provoked by an open insult from some misguided indi- 
vidual in the audience. 4 Mr. Brooke is now residing on the scene 
of his early triumphs, and has been constantly engaged in his pro- 
fessional career without interval for 14 years. e feels that he 
requires rest, and he thinks it would be very injudicious on his 

, and an insult to the public, to appear in Belfast again ; but 
with the most heartfelt gratitude for the favours hitherto heaped 
on him by a Belfast public, and with the truest and warmest 
wishes for the prosperity of this great commercial town, and with 


no small [amount of deep regret, he, therefore, announces his on the st: 


farewell. 
“ January 19 


“Mr, G. V. Brooke wishes respectfully to make an addendum q : : 
to the card inserted by him in the Belfast journals of yesterday's over to the Sprite, who, amidst overwhelming in a 


date, explanaory of his conduct at the Theatre Royal on Saturday 
night last. He omitted to express his regret that h 


finish his performance of Richelieu, and he feels this to have been 


duty to his patrons will be deemed sufficiently satisfactory to the | few “‘ fairies” stood in the background; some were 


public of Belfast, 
* Belfast, Jan. 20. 1864." 


After such “ explanation,” the public again opened 
its arms. His renewed success may be judged from 
the following extract from the News Letter :— 
MR, G. V. BROOKE IN BELFAST. 
On Monday night Mr. G. V. Brooke ap las ‘ Richelieu” 


“Guetavus V, Baooxs. 


in a ee ee ag Tomy A be ~AS, Fa glad to beat a hasty retreat, and to find himself 
ceived such unanimous and hearty applause as has rarely been | 8@fe in the street, where there was a crowd of 


bestowed by a Belfast audience on any actor but himself. 
Cheer cheer rose from the immense 


esteemed frieud, is 
regarded here, Subsequently he repaid his patrons tenfold for| money. Their language was 


! e 80 far forgot then rose upon “The Fairy Realms.” 
his duty to the public as to refuse (in a moment of irritation) to 


attendance, who, one and | entrance to the 


The Sprite then held out a shilling, saying, 
“ That’s all.” 

One of the gentlemen who had remained in the 
stalls then threw a shilling upon the stage, which 
the Sprite picked up. ‘The shilling was followed 
by several others and by a shower of coppers, 
amongst which were sundry farthings from the 
“gods,” some of which fell upon the stage, others 
in the orchestra, striking the musicians, who had 
remained at their posts during the whole disturb- 
ance. Several of the supernumeraries then rushed 
e, and a regular scramble, to the great 
delight of the “ gods,” took place for the money. 
However, the “ gods” insisted upon its being handed 


plause, bowed his acknowledgments. The curtain 
Such a 
scene !—a piece of scenery in on@ place, another 
an error, and trusts that his acknowledgment of this lapse of | iM another, and a regular mass of confusion. A 
in their places, others stood laughing. Frame- 
works of iron where fairies should have stood were 
empty, and, amidst a flickering ray or two of blue 
| and red-coloured fire, the curtain fell upon a scene of 
| confusion such as we have never before witnessed 
upon a stage. The lights were then lowered, and 
the noises and groans in the gallery amongst the 
“ gods” were greater than ever. The writer was 





persons—men, women, and boys—surrounding the 
stage door, some of them swearing 





would do if they did not have their money. The 
“performance” was not concluded until a little 
before Sunday morning, and when the writer left 
the spot the noisy “ amusement” seemed to be at 
its height. 

PHARIS ‘EISM AT PiyMeuTH.—We present to 
our readers the underquoted extract from the 
Western Daily Mercury, as indicative of the humbug 
which is latent in the hearts of men—especiall 

some Churchmen. The vicar of a certain parish 
had given in his own house an amateur perfor- 
mance for the edification of his friends. The 
Western Daily Mercury noticed the fact—not 
carpingly, but paragraphically. The following 
charitable letter was accordingly the result :— 


THEATRICALS AT THE VICARAGE, 

To the Editor of the Western Daily Mercury. 
Sirk,—Will you permit me to refer briefly to the 
contained in the Western Daily Mercury of the isth inna 
respecting the theatricals at a Vicarage. , 
I have no wish to invade the privilege of an Englishman, viz, 
to act as he pleases in his own house; but if a Wesleyan 
Minister, or a Minister of a Dissenting denomination, were to 
metamorphose his dining-room into a temporary theatre, I doubt 
very much whether he would escape censure. 

If either of the rev. gentlemen named in the paragraph had 
been summoned during the performance to the dying bed of a 
fellow-creature, or to the sy baptism of a sickly infant, can 
we imagine that he would have hastened thither in his costumic 
array? or, may I enquire, what would have been the state of 
his mind to administer to the spiritual necessities of the one, or 
to perform the sacred duties of his office to the other ? 

We live in the “sensation” age, and events of ‘startling 
interest are continually occurring: what wonder, then, if we 
should see displayed in the window of a stationer’s shop the 
cartes de visite of clergymen in theatrical costume, with an 
appended notice to the public of—‘ The Rev., &c., as (amateur), 
Hamlet, Macbeth, or Shylock” ! 

I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 
Modbury, January 19, 1864 








The Rev. Oriel Bland (who has come to perform 
the duty for an absent friend, at a small coun 
church)—*“ I suppose a Hymn is sung in the usual 
simple manner.” Clerk—Oh dear no, Sir; we 
have a very efficient Choir of Singers, besides three 
Violins, three Flutes, a Clarionet, Accordion, Horn, 
and my Bass Fiddle; and we sing Four Hymns, 
besides Chaunting the Psalms and Litany; we 
know Mozart’s Twelfth Service, and to-day we 
perform Purcell’s Te Deum and Jubilate, besides 
our usual Anthem ; and, Sir, you need not trouble 
yourself to read the Belief, for we sing that too; 
and, Sir, would you prefer our tuning-up for the 
last piece during your exordium or at the Blessing 
for my Bass Fiddle will drop half a note during 
Service, and——” [The Rev. O. B. turns pale and 
asks for a glass of water |.— Punch. 





When Samuel Wesley rescued the forty-eight 
Fugues of Sebastian Bach from the darkness in 
which they had so long been manured, his enthu- 
siasm at their beauty and profound skill was in 
proportion to the dis and honour of his brother 
professors. It is said of him, that going home late 
one evening, slightly elevated, he was proffered 
the assistance of Charlie, one of the guardians of 
the night, who offered to see him safe to his 
dwelling. They had not walked far, when Wesley 
turned to his companion and asked, “Sir, do you 
know John Sebastian Bach or not?” Charlie 
denied all intimacy with such a person, and there- 
upon Wesley declined his farther acquaintance, 
sat down on the steps of a house, and vowed ho 
would not progress another yard with a fellow whe 
knew nothing about Bache. 


~ 
> 


THE DEATH BY FIRE OF A COLUMBINE. 








It is with sincere regret we have to record the 
death by fire of Mademoiselle Marie Charles, a 
danseuse of some celebrity, who met with the acci- 
dent which terminated so fatally, at the Pavilion 
Theatre, while there acting as Columbine. Miss 
Charles was a dancer of considerable nal 
attractions and ful towrnure, and fre- 
quently performed at the Pavilion Theatre. Her 
loss will cause sincere pain to all whose knowledge 
of her public ability and private worth call forth 
their esteem for her life, and their sorrow for her 
untimely and dreadful end. It a that, on 
the 6th of January, her dress caught fire as she 


was standing at the back of the stage near a row 
of lights placed on the boards. the flames 


were put out, the injuries received by her occa- 
sioned her death, after some short suffering in the 
London Hospital. An inquest was held on Saturday 
when Mrs. Louisa was the first witness 
called, and said that she was the sister of the de- 
ceased, and lived at 1, Surrey-street, 
Deceased, who was a single person, was 








that they would not unti had their 
4 idee aoe 


oval i bape el eden pee 
was in years 
at the Pavilion Thewtee Witness saw her since 
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the accident, and she said that in leaning on a 
child that was supposed to support her, she over- 
balanced herself. In trying to recover herself, she | 
made a complete turn, and her dress went over a| 
row of lights at the back of the stage. 

Charles Hoare, stage carpenter at the Pavillion 
Theatre, deposed that on the night of the 6th of Janu- 

deceased was playing as Columbine. Witness saw 
her dress catch fire. There was about thirty persons 
on the stage at the time. It was then 8.15, and the 
ballet scene in the pantomime was being gone through. 
All the danseuses were on the stage, and they all wore 
light dresses. There were sixteen of them children, the 
youngest being about six years old, and some of the 
others were twelve years old. At the back of the stage 
was a row of gas jets (24 burners), about 16 inches from 
the floor, to give effect to the scenery. There was a sort 
of board before them, behind which the dancers should 
not step. There was no wire or gauze over the jets, 
and the only protection was the board mentioned. 
That board was ten inches high, and was four feet in 
advance of the lights. ere was a second ground rail 
igher than thelights. When witness saw the deceased 
take fire she was in the act of dancing—of making 
“figures,” as it was called. She was in a motion, but 
**posing,” not exactly dancing. There was a child 
near her. Witness saw her step over the ground rail, 
and he called out to her, “‘Get away from there, or 
you will be on fire in a moment.” She was dressed in 
gauze. She did not hear witness. There was no per- 
son between witness at the time. The other dancers 
were ed round the stage in advance of deceased. 
Witness hardly thought she could have heard his 
warning. Her dress took fire at the back part. She 
began to run, and witness ran to prevent her. Others 
rushed on to assist. Some persons lent coats, others 
, and one lent a blanket, and the fire was put out. 
Witness was sure a blanket was lent. The pantomime 
had been running about two weeks at the time. Witness 
had heard several persons caution the Columbine not 
to get into the “‘four foot” inside the ground rail. 
She certainly must have stepped over that rail before 
she came next the lights. 

By Mr. Campbell, manager of the Theatre.— 
Witness heard Mr. Campbell at the first rehearsals 
warn the children and ladies not to go over the ground- 
rail. Deceased was present on these occasions. 

Miss Kate Haines, one of the corps of the ballet, 
said that at the time of the accident witness was nearer 
the audience than deceased. The ballet were form- 
ing a tableau scene, and the deceased was to pose 
at the back. Thisscene occupied a Te of an hour, 
and it was near the close. itness had been lying on 
the stage with her face next the audience, and was 
getting up, when she saw the deceased make a slight 
stumble. Then, as witness supposed, to pass the affair 
off, she stoo and sprung upon her toes. As she 
stooped her went right over the lights. Deceased 
had stepped over the ground rail. She did so every 
night. ‘They had all been cautioned not to get over 
the rail, but deceased used to do so, saying she was 
= safe, and she could form her “pictures” there 

tter. 

By the Coroner: Witness could not say whether the 
child was inside the footlights with her, nor whether it 
was of her “‘ picture” to recline upon a child. 
The lights were immediately behind the ‘ water row,” 
which was about two feet high. If a person was 
inside the ground rail, and in the “four foot,” her 

being short, projected over the water row on to 
the gas jets when she stooped. Witness always con- 
sidered the water to be high enough. Had not con- 
versed with others of the ballet, or with any one else, 
as to how the accident occ 

By the jury: Witness did not see that a child was 
near deceased when she looked around, because all had 
made a move. It waspart of their duty to turn to 
look at the Columbine. 

The inquest was then adjourned till Friday next, at 
three o’clock, the coroner remarking that the affair 
would have to be investigated thoroughly. Last year 

e rs of several theatres had received notices 
from the Lord Chamberlain as to the lights used upon 
the a, and he would require Messrs, Campbell and 
Chapple to produce the one sent to them. 
on = — as = ye ae lying dead 

ugh burning at the hospital, upon whom inquiries 

were opened during the day; tad aiter the jury had 

terminated their labours they went to the Pavillion 
fire. 





Theatre to view the s with the scene set similar to 
when Miss Thorne caught 





PIANO SWINDLING. 


THE ‘‘ EMBARRASSED WIDOW” DODGE. 
WESTMINSTER.—Saturday, Mrs. Mary Dover, 
of 52, Stanley-street, Chel: appeared to two sum- 
monses under the and 26) i » cap 88, the first 
i hay sovler the pond section, ‘ with unlaw- 
with intent to de’ causing and procuring 
poy Og As lon podeden ie Speer to be applied a 
certain trade mark, to wit, the name of Co and 
to a certain "pi 


al 


ane aa pe under ~ Soin, Men = 
bee ae | exposing or sale a pianoforte with a 
co eited trade mark.’ ‘ 

Mr. F. Lewis prosecuted ; and Mr. Melcalfe, barris- 


wis stated that the Messrs. Collard, on 

had considered it a duty to 
to ves to take the present pro- 
case arose out of the following adver- 


in the Times: 


-. 





Prano.—Elegant walnut Semi-Cottage, brilliant and powerful 
toned Trichord. Extra bolts, &c., for extreme climates. Re- 
petition touch, and all the late improvements by Collard and 
Collard. Made expressly for a professional lady. Cost 60 
guineas; equal to new. Must be sold by a widow, through 
pecuniary embarrassments, for 23 guineas.—Apply to M, M., 
58, Walton-street, Ovington-square, Brompton.” 

Ir. Wm. Hart Ollivia said he had been manager in 
in Messrs. Collard’s establishment fifteen years. In 
consequence of the advertisement appearing on the 
14th inst., he went to 52, Stanley-street, where he was 
referred, and found a lady, who had just come up to 
the door with the advertisement in her hand. When 
he entered the house he saw defendant, and ask her to 
show him the Collard pianoforte advertised in the 
Times, and she took him into a parlour, where he found 
the lady he had met at the door. He was shown the 
pianoforte, which had the name of ‘‘ Collard and Col- 
lard, London,” on it. He could not see any other name; 
and in general appearance and effect it resembled 
Messrs. Collard’s instrument, the value of which, if 
genuine, would be 75 guineas. He ask defendant if it 
was new, when she replied it had been made about 
twelve months. He then made an inquiry as to the 
time it was supposed to have left Messrs. Collard’s 
warehouse ; and she then observed, ‘*I did not tell you 
it was a Collard pianoforte.” Witness inquired who 
was the maker, as he saw no other name but Collard 
on it, when she informed him that. there was another 
name on the piano, and he then stooped down to the 
board, but although it was only two or three inches 
from the table, and he had the assistance of glasses, he 
could not decipher any other name. Defendant said 
she would show him that there was another name, and, 
in assurance of that, drew the name-bord from the 
pianoforte, and then he saw certain characters indenti- 
cal with letters ; but, although he took it to the window 
to examine, he could not see what name it was. The 
name of the maker was above that of Messrs. Collard, 
but so exceedingly small that it was ditlicult to read it, 
even had it been apparent when the board was in its 
place ; but the small name was cut through, so as to be 
rendered unintelligible. After much difficulty, how- 
ever, it was deciphered as ‘‘ Geo. Folkard, from,” and 
then followed the names of Messrs. Collard in pre- 
cise imitation of those upon their pianos. Witness had 
been altogether 25 years at Messrs. Collard’s. and had 
no personal recollection of the name of Folkard, who 
never occupied any position in their firm, although de- 
fendant said he had made a great many pianos for 
them. The lady who went in at the same time as 


blished Church—who at first refused to give evidence 
unless his expenses were paid, on the ground that the 
agents of Messrs. Collard had improperly obtained 
access to his house to inspect a piano, but who subse- 
quently made his statement, an assurance having been 
given that the Messrs. Collard would pay all the 
witnesses their expenses—-was put into the witness-box, 
but his evidence was rather more favourable to the 
accused than to the complainants. He said he did not 
glean from the advertisement that the instrument was 
a Collard. He saw two names on the instrument 
on the 12th, when he went to the defendant’s house. 
One was extremely large, and the other very small, but 
he read both. He read the small one distinctly and 
clearly, The ‘ George Folkard” was not, on the piano 
he saw, secreted by any covering, but he had to stoop 
to look at it. So far from defendant assuring him it 
was a Collard, she told him it was not. He bought the 
instrument for £20 10s. It was delivered at his house 
by the defendant on the 13th, and he considered it a 
has good instrument. 

ohn Brown, of 58, Walton-street, linendraper, said 
he had given permission to persons to answer adver- 
tisements at his house. Defendant had a piano for 
sale a week or fortnight before Christmas. He had 
not had 100 applications to purchase. He did not know 
that he had had ten; he should say he had had fifty. 

He had known defendant for years as a highly rezpect- 
able lady. She was a widow with a family, and her 
husband had been in the musical line, and sold furni- 
ture, 

James Kiddle, of 25, Berners-mews, Oxford-street, 
said he knew the defendant. During the last two years 
he had conveyed about 100 pianofortes to her house in 
Stanley-street. He did not notice what names were 
on them. He took them all from one manufactory— 
Folkard’s, 9, Percy-street, Rathbone-place. 

Another carman was called to prove that he had con- 
= a number of pianofortes also to Stanley-street. 
Ir. Selfe stopped the case by observing that Mr. 
Lewis was charging the defendant with the misde- 
meanor of falsifying or causing to be applied false trade 
marks on these instruments; and suppose he showed 
that 100 more pianos had been taken to the defendant’s 
house, how did tbat sustain the charge? 
ir, Lewis urged that the marks were fraudulent, 
and it would be for a jury to say whether the applying 
the names on the instruments, coupled with the repre- 
sentations made by defendant in her conversations and 
the advertisements, was not done to defraud. He had 





witness said that the piano was not a Collard, and it was 
an attempt to defraud, at the same time remonstrating 
with the defendant for putting in such an advertise- 
ment, which had brought her a long distance to pur- 
chase a genuine Collard. Defendant said that he had 
not read the advertisement correctly, for it did not say 
that the piano was made by Collard and Collard, but 
that 't had their latest improvements. 

Mr. Metcalfe remarked that the-defendant was quite 
correct in telling the lady that the advertisement did 
not describe the pianoforte as being made by Messrs. 
Collard and Collard. It merely mentioned the fact 
that it possessed their improvements. He then asked 
the witness whether it was not common in the trade 
for manufacturers to put their names upon instruments 
that were not made by them ; to which witness replied 
that such things, he believed, were done, but he did 
not know that it was the general practice. He would 
only say it was not done y Collard and Collard. 

Mr, Selfe inquired whether the Messrs, Collard’s im- 
provements were = by patent or register. 

Witness replied that many of their patents had ex- 
pired, and could therefore be imitated by others, 
although further improvements had been effected upon 
them by themselves. 

Mr. Selfe inquired whether, although he had no 

rsonal recollection of the name Folkard, he had ever 

eard of his ane employed at Collards’ ?— Witness re- 
plied that, since he had been in the court, he had heard 
that a person of that name did occupy a very subordi- 
nate position in the factory many years — He did 
not know his name as a maker ; the pianoforte he saw 
had ‘not the latest improvements of Messrs. Collard, 
and he had no ‘authority to put their name on his 
instrument. 

Mr. Metcalfe observed, that anybody who left a firm 
might say ‘‘from” such a person or persons, and re- 
peated that the advertisement, as printed, did not say 
that the pianoforte was made by Messrs. Collard ; in 
which Mr. Selfe concurred. 

Thomas Williams, a case-maker at Collard’s, said 
that neither the instrument nor case was theirs, nor 
did it possess any of their improvements. It was in 
some respects an imitation of their style. 

Mr. New, of Mitre-court, Temple, solicitor, said he 
was attracted by an advertisement similar to the above 
on the Ist of January, and on going to defendant’s 
house on the 2nd, asked to see Collards? pianoforte, 
which he had seen advertised in the paper, and defend- 
ant pointed one out to him. He ask if it was by 
Collard and Collard, and she distinctly said ‘‘ Yes.” 
He only read the names Collard and Collard on it then. 
There was no other name ible to the naked eye. 
On entering the room one would not discover any name 
but that of Collard and Collard. He believed it to be 
an instrument of their make, and on the Monday fol- 
lowing went a second time, with the intention of ~ 
chasing it, taking with him an organistto look at it. The 
organist, who seemed to understand the trick stooped 
down and showed him the name of “Geo, Folkard” in 
small letters above that of Collard and Collard. 
Wateon, the 


to be one of Mesars. Collard’s. 





The Rev, Charles M‘Carthy, a minister of the Esta- 








shown that she was applyidg the names, and well knew 
them to be forged, or po them to be forged. 

r. Selfe said he repeated that there was not a tittle 
of a case against defendant under the 2nd section. He 
had failed to prove that she had apgies, or caused or 
procured to be applied, any forged or counterfeited 
trade-mark. There was another section in the Act 
which imposed a penalty upon her for refusing to give 
information whence she procured the instrument, under 
which she might have been prosecuted if she had with- 
held that information; and if she had supplied it, the 
manufacturer might have been proceeded against. 

Mr. Lewis maintained very ie | that he was 
right in the course he had adopted, and expressed his 
conviction that the offence came clearly within the 
section, or that the Act itself became valueless, 

Mr. Selfe repeated that this section was intended to 
meet the man who absolutely made the instrument, and 
not a person like the defendant, who was the mere 

ent. The evidence, so far from proving that she 
placed the names on the ree oe be caused them 
to be placed there, went to negative thatassertion. It 
was quite right to issue these summonses by way of 
warning ; but, if such proceedings were to be continued, 
they had better be directed to the fountain-head. 

Some conversation now occurred as to the propriety 
of proceeding with the other summons, which Mr. 
Lewis wished, in the course of which Mr, Selfe repeated 
that he should not have granted Mr. Lewis two sum- 
monses he been aware of it; and Mr. Lewis then 
said that if the defendant would undertake not to sell 
any more instruments with the forged name of Messrs, 
Co. upon them, and give up the name of the 
maker, no further proceedings should be taken. 
Although these advertisements were continued, he was 
bound to say they were now altered to “ by an eminent 


Mr. Selfe observed that, quite independent of the 
law respecting trade marks, he might remark that this 
was an old dodge, if such a term might be allowed from 
the seat of justice. Pianofortes had been sold at an 
alarming sacrifice for a series of years by widow ladies 
in em’ circumstances, but he could not say 
that the ice was very honourable or lady-like, 
Defendant had better give up the trade, except for an 
avowed maker who fairly put his name on, 

It was suggested that if this were done there would 
not be so many. perhaps, got rid of. 

et Se 

of as unsu C) 
Swed testimony, the second should nominal] stand 
adjourned for a month, in order to see whether defend- 
ant gave up dealing in instruments with Messrs, 
Collard’s name upon them, and furnished information 
respecting the manufacturers, 





rMHE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLEMEN 
TO WEAR are those made by ELSTOB, of 60, New 
-street. They are neither so low in price as to necesitate 
their being carelessly put , hor so dear as to gain only the 
as “In media vid tutissimus ibis.” See 
Exhibition Class 27, C. 


\ELSTOB'S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES, 
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THE SONG. 













PRICE 


“LEAH.” 
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BRINLEY RICHA a 


H*4* & Co’s BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
66 and 67, OXFORD STREET. 
The First Fetablishment in the Kingdom for every descripticn 
of Boys’ and Youths’ Dress. 


Hyam and Co.'s Capes for Little Boys ...... 10s. 6d. to 21s. Od. 
Hyam & Co.’s Overcoats for Elder Boys .... 153, 6d. to 35a. Od. 
Hyam & Co.'s Jackets for Boys and Youths 10s. 6d. to 258. 0d. 
Hyam & Co.’s Eton Suits for Boys ........ 21s. Od. to 45a. Od. 
Hyam & Co.'s Harrow Suits for Boys ...... 21s. Od. to 428. Od. 
Hyam & Co.’ 8 Osborne Suits for Boys ...... 15s, dd. to 35s. 0d. 
Hyam & %o.’s Knickerbocker Suits ........ 15s, Gd. to 35s. 0d. 
Hyam & Co.’s Trousers for i a tacec shes 8s. 6d. to 10s, 6d. 
Hyain & Co.’s Vesis for Boys . 4s. Gd. to Sa. 6d. 
Hyam & Co.’s Trousers and V ests alike 12s, 6d. to 21s. 6d. 


Geutl: men’s Select Order Department. 

Separate Department for Gentlemen's Clothing. 

Hats, Caps, Shirts, General Hosiery, U mbrellas, &e., &e. 

HYAM & Co., 66 ‘and 67, Oxford-street, W.; 21, 22, and 23, 
New-street, Binningham ; and 42, Briggate, Leeds. 
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DRAWING-ROOM SONG, 


EXQUISITELY LLLUSTRATED 


"ORTHAIT OF 











PIANOFORTEL ARRANGEMENTS 








i) 

Ji8SY LEA. Arrraneed by Wattepr Macrauugy. 4s 

| Caamgen, Woov & Co., 201, Regeut-strect. 

} J@35Y LEA. Arranged by Natauis Macraragy. 33. 

H Caamie, Woon & Co., 201., Rogent-street. 

| JESSY LCA WALTZUS. Arrcoged by C. Coorz. UWrastrated 4s 
Cramzn, Woop, € Co., 201, Begent-ctrect. 
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OF PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENT. 
SVERY 


DESCRIPTION OF 
-4 COLOUR PRINTING, BROADSIDES, POSTERS, PRO- 
|GR 


AMMES, TICKETS, and CIRCULARS done quickly and 
| tastefully, at the 


REGENT 


55, Kine 


STEAM PRESS, 
STREET, REGENT-STREET. 
Eatimates given. 

ONE OF THE CHEAPEST OFFICES IN LONDON. 
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NAME OF HIM I LOVE. Ballad. 
Rexu Favarcer. 2. 6d. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 


By 





TO CONCERT GIVERS AND PROPRIETORS OF PLACES | 


PLAIN AND | 





[No. 18, Jaw. 80, °64,. 


AIZENA.—Two Pru M being 
the only awards given to any exticle of ekieat 
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“Exceedingly Excellent for Food,” 





No Parent or Invalid should fail to use it. 
N.B.—The famous Custards, Puddings, Blancmanges, &c, 
of the International Exhibition were all made of Matswa. 


M Packets, with receipts, 8d. per lb., of all Grocers, Chemists, 
c, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


JOSEPH ~GILLOTT, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
Bee to inform the Commercial World, 

Scholastic Institutions, and the Public generally, that 
a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making 
i EEL PENS, he has introduced a new sexizs of his 
productions, which for BXcELLENcE of TEMPER, QUALITY or 
MATEBIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS in PRICE, must ensure 


universal ‘approbation, and defy competition. 


a = bears Ld Ly ye bis mame 0 0 guarentee of 
ey are put w xes, Con one grosa each 
with label outside, and the he fac-simile of ure. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his wanRanteD scHooL and rvstc 
pens, which are es adapted to their use, being of 
different degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and 
hay = points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught 





EAMT [ WAS A CHILD AGAIN. 
Seng. By J. L. Harvey. 2s. 6d. 
Cr AMER, Woon & Co,, 201, Regent-street. 


UIGI ARDITI’S NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 
ce., as sung with the greatest success by all the principal 
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vocalists :— 
tee crit” (in B,C, and D), sung by eet, Pvesiomninl 3s. Od. 
r | L'Ardita” (in G and B), sung by Mdlle —_ -» 83, Od. 
MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH,” | “tases” ameby aie Pins Sem 
— ' - ” “Ta Capinera di “Lombardia,” Canzone |. 25, Od. 
| “La Garibaldina, ’ Canto Pop lare 2s. 6d. 
: * La Tradita,” Romanze a 28. Od. 
“], Orfane lla,” Canzone 28. 6d. 
“Madre Italia,” Canto Nazionale 28. Od. 
**Reminiscenze Melodiche in Omaggio ad Angiolina 
h > WOOD & CO... col, REGENT Bosio 88. Od, 
CRANLE, - b 6 os i , ‘PNT * Vuole Amor,” * Rondo, Sung by Malle. Titiens 8s. Od. 
STREET. ‘ Trema, O Vil!”  Duetto Drammatico, sung by 
Mdmes. Grisi aud Viardot .. 4s. Od. 
Craver Woon & Co. ,» 201, Regent- street. 
on RA . A" i I, A BELLA MEA By SIGNOR “SCHIRA. 
ESsSY LL E 1: “OPERA DI CAMERA.”’— (Sung by Mdme. Trebelli with great success.) 2s. 6d. 
@3 Written by Jomy Oxryronn ; composed by GC. A. MacraRRey. Also arranged as a Piano Solo, by Mdme. Oury, 38. 
Complete for Voice and Pianofort 1s. net ie ae oom & Co., 201, Regent-street. relics 
Cra Woo val , B08 Kiegent street | | RosmA MAZURKA. By CIRO PINSUTIT. 
JLMY LEA The OVERTURE Arranged by Edward F. | solo, Sung by Mdme. Didice.) Also arranged as a Piano 
simbanlt. } rag poy Co. 901 Renan! i snrER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street 
— : ; iiGE BADIA'SS NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 
: LYA s ANY MERRY DAMSEL HERE?” Sung h. &e. 
by Mies Fooole. & i - “ Nennella,’ ag- sol Napoletana . “ é .. 2. 6d. 
Cranuzn, W & Co., 201 Regent Street “ Viva | la Patria Terra,” Brindisi .. . .- 2a Od 
_ , : = — “'T’ Amo,” Valza." si ing by Mame. Badin 8a. Od. 
JLooY LEA I SHALL \ 901 ER Bung by Mr. Whiflla. | «7 ea ri a di gioventu.” Romanza 28. Od. 
‘ CRAMER, Woo Dae OC 1 Regent Street “Datemi il vostro cor,” Stornello .. 2s. Od. 
ee ** Diletta immagin ’Ari 2a. Od 
JueSY LEA: “WHEN YOUTHFUL JOYS AND UOPES | «pena vita Pi Contains” oa, Od. 
ARE FLED.” Sung by Miss Edith Wynne, 2e. oa. “La Colombella,” Stornello 28. 6d. 
Caamex, Woop & Co., 201 Regent street « Di quello tombe,” Aria i“ %. 6d. 
i} ‘ es ty: ' ; «Non voglio marito,” Canzonetta Popula re 2s. 6d. 
JESSY LEA: “ THE GIPSY'S HOME.” Sung b Miss Poule. | « Duo Amoroso per Seapnee Tenore,” sung by Mame. 
ts. 6d. = Craman, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. Badia and Signor Giuglini .. -» 28. 64. 
JeSsY LEA: “THE BLUSH OF EARLY MORN.” b: Cuanen, Woon Co., 201, Regent-stroet 
J BS 8 ORN.” Sung by ne 
Mr. Whiffin. 2a, Ge ty “LABLACHES NEW VOCAL PIE ‘PIECES. 
Caaugr, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. e When twilight shades are falling ¥ oa. Od. 
neat Willow by the Wave , 2s 6d. 
JESSY LEA: “WHO?" Sung by Mr Wilkinson. ‘<s. 6d. | Ah nelle notti limpidi, “ Melodia,” 2s. 6d. 
Crantn, Woop & Co., 2 Ot Regoat treet. Cara oblia, ** Romanza,” . 2s. 6d. 
- | L'Incontro, Ditto, 3s. Cd. 
Besy LGA: “SILLY you TH. YOU SADLY TEASE ME.” | Ce que je veux, ‘‘The Wish,” ° 3s. Od. 
wn? Ly Mase Keith Wynne and Mr. Whiffin. ? | Cramra, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-strect. 
‘Caanme Woon & Co., 201 Regent Strect ont 
y SUNG BY MDME. PAREPA. 
JLae¥ LEA “YOU wie KE :D G Le. 3¥Y GIRL.” Sung by ‘E ae. “Mazurka.” By C. VASCHETTI. 3s. Od. 
liss Edith Wynne ar ina Poole - wANER, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-str street. 
amen, Woon & Co., 201 Regent Street. | SS ——— 
as oman be pit ah ee 7 “yirgrsta GABRIEL—Voli il piede, 
JLSY LEA “THE RES A WONDROUS MAGIC POTION.’ * Vale” jung by Mdlle. Linas Martorello). 3s. 
omg by Mis 1s Poole aud Mr Whifl Cramex, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-etreet. 
Y ’ Co t | = . rT oN . “Oar " aT 
om, Vee”. 2 ‘ |p. dD. GUGLIELMO—NBW ITALIAN 
JOY LE MONEY, MONEY!" Sung by M ° SUNGS. 
” pete + ag t > u. 4: a ~~? ne Mente ola,” , 2a. : 
: ~  Opamee. Woon & Co.. 901 Rezent set I! Lucchetio, “ Sorenata,” 2a. Cd. 
| Coauan, Wean & Co., 996 Dagens Sure fa Bambola, “®cherzo Cantabile, 2s, 6d, 
’ VY TTA: “THE DRAVGUT OF LOVE.’ ing by Liiva | Onere pupille, ‘* Romwnza,’ 2s. 6d. 
i ha ra ws oe Poole. and ae hifin, &« ¥ om Moute Dx tveder, “ Ballata,” 3s. Od. 
i] ~ Caantx, Woon c'Co., 201 Regent Street. Caner, Woon & Co., 201, Regeat-street. 
— YN RAND PIANOPORTES, 75 Guineas, at 
y 43 J . New - J 
JLeoY LEA. rm LA rd APPEAL," ‘Cd 0% . iC r ‘ AMER © Cv"'S. Full compass, three strings, elecant 
: 4. Bt °91 Rusent-street ronewood case, Prize Me tl and bich commendation. The tone 
. oO eS ee ioe) Ce ba the touch elastic and agreeable. 
Wes¥ LEA. CAT FIRST TNE MOUNTAIN RWW’ | PTSHOPS MELODIES, by BRINLUY 
Quartett sung by Miss W)ane, Mies Poole, Messrs. \\ lr'ffin | | RICHUARDS®. 3. each. 
and Wilkinson. No, 1, Myspxex Van Drver. 


No. 2, Tur Croven and Crow 
No. 3, Tet. wg, wy Arar. 
\o. 4, Brow, Guyrat Gass! 
Onamen, Woon & Co., 291, Regent street 
GANZS NEW PIANOWOMTE PIECES 
Gunes Wiles balpete du s 


iy 
W, ‘yroliegn 


Eda vonkr to Weret. Mauris 





Czaxes, Woon & Co., ay pani.” 


2 FEC 





Sold Retail by all Salionen, and Booksellers. Merchants 
and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Gra- 
ham-street, Birmingham ; at 91, John-street, New York; and 
at 87, Gracechurch-street, London. 


EORGE WEBB & COMPANY, 
INTERNATIONAL 
MUSICAL AND EQUESTRIAN STAR AGENCY, 
3, Sxow Hitt, Lonpow 
Vacancies for every descrip'ion of Talent. Entertainments 
provided for Private Parties, , &. 


EORGE WEBB & COMPANY, Designers, 

Lithographers, and Printers in Colours, 3, Snow Hitt, 
Loxvox, Lithographs and Posters, the largest ‘in the world, 
suitable four Pantomimes, and every kind of Entertainment. 
Lithographic Portraits, &c., in the first style of art, cheaper 
than any other house in the world. 


FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED who can 

invest a smal] sum in the purchase of « dresses and 
Properties.—Apply at SAMUEL MAY'S THEATRICAL RE- 
POSITORY, 35, Bow-street. The dans we Collection in ge 
Theatres, public and private, fu with complete and 
appropriate Costume. A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera 
Company, to be sold cheap or lent on hire. Allin the Profession 
should kuow that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained 
at Mr. SAMUEL MAY’S, 35, Bow- “street, Covent-garden. 


j J A LL’ NS) LUNG ‘RESTORER for Coughs, 

Agha, and Consumption. ‘Try it. In, Bottles, at 
Is. 1K, 9d., &e. . Hawt, 6, Commercial-street, Shore- 
dite ch, London, N. K., and all Chemists. 


TALTER MACFARREN’S PIANOFORTE 
SOLOS, 





























The fairy boat, Par és 3s. 
Lilian, Valse élégan 4s. 
Dre Morceau de Salon 3s 
___Onamn, Woop & Co., 201, Regent-street. 
RINLEY RICHARDS* LOVE’S 


REQUEST. Arrangement for Pianoforte cf A. Reichardt’s 
Popular Song. 3s. 
CRAMER, Woop & Co, 201, Regent-street 


ILHELM KUHE’S tyres equ of A. 
Reichardt’s Popular Song, “‘ Love's Request.” 98. 6d. 
Cramer, Woop & Co., 201, R 








ee SILAS. “Suffer not, O Lord.” 
2a. 6d. (For Mezzo-Soprano.) 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


OASH.—Sacred Drama. By E. SILAS. 
The complete work for Pianoforte and Voice. 10a. 64. net. 
Cramer, Woon & Co., 201, Regeat-strect. 


P aces —E. SILAS. The March of Levites. 
A as a Pianoforte Duct. 4s. 
Cramsr, Woon & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


J OASH.—E. SILAS. “Teach me, O Lo 
8s. (For Contralto,) 
Cnamen, Woon &Co., 201, Regent-etreet, 


OASH.—E. SILAS. “I do Remember.” 
23. 6d. (For M tee rano or Contraito.) 
Caamar, Woop & Co., SOL Regent-street. 


GROOND BAP D PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER 

and CO. have a org of Instruments, by the best makers 
(Grands and Somi-grand:, by Broadwood, Gotland, and Erard), 
returned from hire, to be YorD at greatly reduced 

Jt is often diffiev|t for a purchaser to agcortain the precise state 
of a second- hand Ingivument, whether or not the hammera have 
been renewed, dc. Cramer aud Co. give this infermation without 
the : slightest reserve, and warant every Instrument they cell, 


Printed Py Snanas man Wee OOD Tot the firm of Cramer, = Wood &Os), 
of No, 201, Regeut-street, in the County of Middlesex, at 
his Printing-ofice (Regent Steam Prees), No. 65, King- 
street, Golden-square, in the seid county, and 
by him at 55, King-cizest, Goldensquare _sforesaid.—v 
Saturday, January o0th, 1S$4. 




















